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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TuE spreading operation of the Tariff, several provisions of which 
have recently come in force, and the meeting of agricultural so- 
cieties, keep attention fixed upon the subject of the national food 
and the interests of native producers. The accounts of the cattle- 
fairs about the country are industriously collected; but the evi- 
dence which they furnish is very vague and inconclusive. The 
supply has been large, and prices have generally been low; but how 
much of the reduction is due to the operation of the Tariff—how 
much to sheer panic—how much to agricultural ‘* over-production ” 
as compared with the demand, stimulated by the high prices of the 
last few years—how much to diminished consumption in conse- 
quence of the “ distress,” aggravated by the insurrection—cannot 
be in any degree distinguished. The Tariff has operated in two 
ways—both by the introduction of cattle and the importation of 
cured meats; but of neither kind has the import been sufficient to 
account for the dulness of the cattle-fairs. The diminished con- 
sumption is probably the most efficient cause of decline in the 
meat-trade. Some agriculturists have derived consolation from 
the sight of foreign beasts, which they are pleased to ricicule in a 
very self-comforting manner. The panic therefore is subsiding ; 
and the leading agriculturists begin to certify, not only that they 
are no longer afraid, but that the change was necessary, for the 
country could not bear the exorbitant prices to which butcher-meat 
had risen. ‘They talk too with almost equal resignation about the 
Corn-laws, the change of which, if not necessary, they now believe 
to have been inevitable; and Sir Ronert Peet's bill, they say, 
subserved to their interests. This from the spokesmen who afore- 
time declared that the change of the Corn-law and the Tariff would 
destroy native agriculture!—they find, on actual experience, that 
the changes which they feared and prophesied against have been 
less destructive than conservative. This altered tone furnishes a 
hint which should not be forgotten in future legislation. The 
terrible forebodings of the “ practical” agriculturists now prove to 
have been groundless: should there be a disposition further to 
carry out the principle of the recent Tariff-reform—as in any plan 
for admitting United States corn, for instance—the warnings and 
vaticinations of the country-gentlemen would no doubt be renewed ; 
but the contrast between their language before and after the late 
measures will be remembered, and on a repetition, the cry of 
“ruin” will lose its terrors. If they have sufficient intelligence, 
indeed, they may themselves learn a useful lesson: they were deaf 
to every argument to allay their alarm; but now, by comparing 
their alarm in prospect with their reconcilement after the event, 
they may learn that it will be wiser to shut their mouths and open 
their ears, to understand what really is proposed, instead of incur- 
ning odium and ridicule by displays of selfish but blind terror. 











The latest accounts from Canada explain the difficulties which 
at first impeded the settlement of the late Ministerial changes in 
that province, and confirm the best anticipations of the result. As 
we surmised, the difficulties were merely temporary misapprehen- 
sions, which were removed on mature consideration. The results 
of Sir Cuarxes Bacort's decisive stroke of policy, to admit the 
French Canadians to a share in the government, already appeared, 
in the high gratification of the Canadians and “ Reformers”; 
while the “ British” or Tory party manifested less consternation 
than might have been expected. One of the earliest symptoms 
Was a disposition on the part of the French party to great modera- 
tion, which characterized their first act: a resolution was passed 
by the House of Assembly, approving of Sir Cuartes Bacot's 
Proceedings in terms of cordial gratitude ; it was thought that cer- 
tain expressions in the original draft of the resolution might be 
taken to imply censure of the retiring members of the Govern- 
Ment; for which reason, those expressions were withdrawn. The 


be disarmed, and with the position they have assumed the temper 
of a Ministerial party. 

Very great credit is accorded to Mr. Draper, the leading Ex- 
Minister, for his liberal and patriotic conduct in furthering the ac- 
cession of a party to displace his own. His conduct is remarkable 
in another respect. ‘The further accounts have failed to enlighten 
the Tory journals in this country as to the true nature of the move- 
ment in Canada; and they are one and all inclined to think it 
something very alarming and anomalous. It is to be observed, 
however, that Mr. Drarer judged it to be so necessary and ad- 
visable, that thrice within forty-eight hours he sought to facilitate 
it by tendering his own resignation. Now, Mr. Drarer’s preju- 
dices and predilections might have been supposed adverse to the 
change: he is of the same [politics with those in this country who 
view it distrustfully: but, on the other hand, he is on the spot, 
familiar with all the circumstances of the case—all its necessities 
and assumed perilous consequences; and he urged what is dreaded 
by the distant Tories. ‘This consideration may at least suggest a 
doubt as to the danger of Sir Cuarves’s policy. 

To the Governor who has been instrumental in admitting them 
to power, and no less to their own interests, the Canadians owe a 
proper use of the opportunity. Hitherto they have not shown 
much aptitude for practical improvement: now, the only mode by 
which they can sustain their own influence, in a more than half 
British community, is by forwarding the material interests of the 
province irrespective of race. A short session is contemplated : 
it is to be hoped that the few measures which the newly-consti- 
tuted Cabinet introduce or countenance may be of a really useful 
kind ; and that the administration of affairs during the recess may 
be such as to make the colonists forget of what race or party are 
the Ministers of the day, unless the fact be recalled by some griev- 
ance abolished. Let them be the Government that best managed 
for the advancement of United Canada; and not only will they 
justify the confidence reposed in them by their ‘‘ Tory” Governor, 
but best consolidate their own power. 





Divers other diplomatic ‘“‘ questions” having been settled or in- 
definitely postponed, the Ottoman empire has become a kind of 
preserve for diplomatic sportsmen. They have had a little nibbling 
sport in Syria. There was a talk of providing the turbulent tribes 
who rejoice in the name of Christians with some kind of congenial 
local government, and a combined French and English fleet was 
sent to sail in the neighbourhood of the Syrian shore, in order to 
frighten the petty inland tyrants, and to stimulate the progress of 
discussion at Constantinople. The Porte has withdrawn the worst 
of the petty tyrants, Omar Pacha, and some bad Albanian troops ; 
but has appointed Turkish Mahometan Governors over the Syrian 
Christians : and so that game seems to have ended for the present. 
It happens that there is no second Syrian war to pay for, but only 
a “ demonstration,” which is not nearly so expensive. 

Just in time, however, to prevent ennui among Ambassadors and 
Chargés d’A ffaires, a new quarry is started in Servia. There area 
revolution, an usurping chief, and a British Consul withdrawn. 
Servia lies out of the highway of European interest, and its con- 
temporary history is furgotten except when the noise of actual 
revolution attracts a transitory notice. Hence, when we dip into 
the volume here and there in the middle of some exciting chapter, 
all is obscure and mystified. Now, for instance, we know little 
more than that there is a tumult, and that Turkey, Austria, and 
Russia, (seeking whom she may devour,) stand round the province 
with revived hopes and fears of lost or acquired territory. M. 
BontenieFr has suddenly appeared at Constantinople, and the 
hangers-on of the Embassies are all wonderment at “ what will be 
done with Servia.” Russia is assumed to be eager for the province : 
Austria must “ protect” it, in order to dike-out the tide of Russian 
encroachment. As Russia is concerned, of course France and 
England are supposed to be concerned; and Prussia must needs 
make up the “ Five Powers.” ‘There is a new storm of notes and 
conferences at Constantinople, and the Porte appears to be once 
more harrassed with obtrusive help in “ maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire.” What “our representative” is about, we 
know not: for any thing known in England, some new war may be 
hatching among the half-dozen of diplomatists at Constantinople. 
It is indeed the less likely, in that Lord PatMErsTon, who was so 
clever at working up “questions” to the proper pitch for “armed 
neutrality,” in order to keep Europe just at the simmering-point, 
is no longer in office: but the whole race of diplomatists have a 
considerable share of that sort of ability. According to the rule, 
we shall probably know in 1843 or 44 whether there has been a 
war in 1842 or not, and what it is all about: for the practical in- 
terests and desires of the Servians have, of course, nothing to do 
with the matter, and, if we thoroughly understood them, would not 
elucidate the new “ question.” 





violence and antagonistic spirit of the French Canadians seem to 
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The Court. 


THE quiet at Windsor Castle has been unbroken. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Queen on Wednesday morning, 
and remained to lunch with her Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
newspapers report that the subject of the Royal conference was an ap- 
proaching marriage between the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, the 
Duke’s eldest daughter, and the Hereditary Granduke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the eldest son of the reigning Granduke, George V. The 
Princess was born on the 19th July 1822; the Prince, on the 17th 
October 1819. 

Other visiters at the Castle have been Prince Esterhazy, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Wilton, (on his return from Saxony.) Sir Henry 
Wheatley, and Captain Francis Seymour of the Scots Fusileer Guards. 

The Queen Dowager, attended by her suite, and accompanied by a 
select party who are on a visit to her Majesty at Canford House, ho- 
noured the Earl of Shaftesbury with her company at St. Giles’s House, 
near Cranbourn, on Monday last. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta attended the 
opera at Covent Garden Theatre on Tuesday. 

The Hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz went to see the 
model of St. Peter’s, in Pall Mall, on Thursday. 


The Morning Herald announces that the Queen is in “that delicate 
and interesting situation, the intimation of which cannot fail to be 
received with the most heartfelt interest by every loyal subject in the 
dominions of her Majesty.” ‘“ Her Majesty has not taken any eques- 
trian exercise for some time past.” 

It is reported that preparations are making at Brighton Pavilion to 
receive the Queen and Prince Albert, with the infants, by the Ist of 
November. The Brighton Guardian denies that the Court will visit 
the watering-place before Christmas; but the balance of probability 
seems to lie the other way. 

The new Royal stables and riding-house at Windsor have been com- 
pleted, for a sum within the Parliamentary grant of 70,0001, according 
to the original design of Sir Jeffery Wyatville. 

Prince Albert, as President of the Royal Highland School Society, 
has presented 100/. to that charity. 


The Petropolis. 


The Bishop of Llandaff has given importance by his notice to a small 
complaint made by a correspondent of the Times, who signed himself 
“ Presbyter.” The statement was this— 

“ A few weeks ago, (and the scene, it is believed, is almost every Sunday 
repeated,) a person who had been present at prayers, seeing the table spread 
for the holy communion, remained, in the hope of partaking of that holiest ordi- 
nance of our religion. The clergy, however, headed by the Dean, retired ; and 
while he was waiting, under the impression that they would speedily return to 
commence the service, the Verger came to him, and civilly suggested that he 
should retire, 2s otherwise, he said, some clergyman would be under the neces- 
sity of returning to perform the sacred office. Not, indeed, that the Bishop or 
any of the superior clergy would have troubled themselves in the matter; but 
some ill-paid and hard-working Minor Canon must have reluctantly remained. 
Under these circumstances, our clergyman went sorrowing away.” 

This statement, the Bishop, as Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, posi- 
tively denies ; and he calls upon the Jims to give up its authority. He 
also cites the testimony of the Warden of the College of Minor Canons, 
who, in a letier to the Dean, says he feels it his duty to assure his Lord- 
ship, “that the order of Cliapter, requiring the Minor Canon in waiting 
to remain in the choir on Sunday mornings after divine service, till it is 
ascertained whether a sufficient number of communicants remain for the 
adminis'ration of the sacrament, is and has been strictly complied with ; 
and to repudiate in the strongest terms, on the part of the body to which 
I belong, the insinuation that our duties in the Cathedral are reluctantly 
performed.” Four Vergers also aver, in a letter to the Bishop, that no 
such declaration as that centained in Presbyter’s letter was ever made 
by them to any individual, on any occasion whatever. The Times 
points out the limitation in the Warden’s statement, that the Minor 

Janon always waits to see if there are a sufficient number of communi- 
cants—‘ We have only to suppose that, upon the occasion to which our 
correspondent refers, the sufficient number was not present; and it would 
then seem, that the verger was only acting upon ‘the order of Chapter ’ 
in requesting him to withdraw.” ‘The Times only wished to draw the 
attention of the Dean to an apparent abuse. 

There is a second batch of correspondence in the Times, The Bishop 
now flatly contradicts the allegation of “ Presbyter,” which he says is 
“utterly groundless”; and he calls for the accuser’s name. ‘“ Pres- 
byter ” declines to give it, because malicious motives are imputed to 
him; but he sticks to his tale. 


There was a meeting of the Voluntary Church Association on Wed- 
nesday, at the Congregational Library, Bloomfield Street, Moorfields; 
Sir Culling Eardly Smith in the chair. Dr. Liefchiid stated, that the 
principal object of the meeting was to take leave of Sir Culling, on his 
departure for an extensive tour, especially in Syria and Jerusalem, to 
obtain information on the moral and ecclesiastical condition of those 
parts of the world; the mission being undertaken mainly in reference 
tothe cause of Voluntary churches. Sir Culling alluded to the sending 
of Bishops to the West Indies, Australia, and the Mediterranean, as 
evidence of an increased movement among the advocates of doctrines 
and ceremonies, the result of desperation; and to Nonintrusion in 
Scotland, efforts to throw off the yoke of Popery in Spain, and discussion 
of separating Chure) and State in Geneva, as proving the progress of 
opinion respecting Voluntary churches. He recommended a union of 
all classes of Christians as a means of overthrowing every false eccle- 
siastical system. Thanks were voted to the Chairman for his services 
in the Voluutary Church cause; he returned thanks; and the meeting 
broke up. 


Ata meeting of Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, application 
was made for a music and dancing licence for the Hall of the National 
Association, in High Holborn; the petition being preferred by William 
Lovett, Richard Moore, Henry Hetherington, and Benjamin Huggett 
junior. The petition was resisted, mainly on two grounds,—the fact 
that the four applicants had no control over the use of the hall; and 
— well-known political opinions: and ultimately the petition was re- 
used, 





-humble pretensions of the school. 





In a previous discussion on another petition, Mr. Sergeant Adams 
strongly urged the necessity of satisfying the growing demand among 
the working-classes for intellectual amusements ; and he pointed to the 
establishment of a place such as Wornum’s Music Hall, apart from publie- 
houses, as a useful thing. 


A strange inquiry closed at the Female Charity School-house of St, 
Pancras on Tuesday, after four days’ investigation. It was instituted 
by Mr. Tremenheere and Mr. Twisselton, under instructions from the 
Poor-law Commissioners, ostensibly to ascertain the mode of education 
and religious instruction afforded to the pauper children in the parish; 
but virtually it was an inquiry into certain allegations against Mr. Wil- 
liams, a Vestryman, better known as the “Publicola” of the Weekly 
Dispatch. Those allegations were set forth in the evidence of the 
Reverend Mr. Austin, of Kentish Town, who had been invited to 
conduct an examination of the children on the 11th of August; 
and of the Master of the school. On their showing, Mr. Williams in- 
terfered in the examination in such a way as to throw discredit on 
religion and the teachers. For example, he exclaimed, “I think we 
have had (or have heard) quite enough of Christ and humility, and 
such humbug!” He desired that the 26th verse of the 14th chapter of 
St. Luke should be read—*“ If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple; ’—and then pointed 
out to the children that it inculeated the doctrine of hatred. He told 
them to “suppose a father were ordered to put his child to death.” 
He made them read contradictory texts,—such as, “The Lord was 
with Judah, and he drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had 
chariots of iron”; and “ With God all things are possible.” He asked 
the children to explain the terms “latitude” and “longitude”; and 
when Dr. Stebbing suggested that they should be provided with John- 
son’s Dictionary, he ridiculed the teaching of geography from Johnson, 
When he left the room, he said, “I do thank God that religious in- 
struction, at least in this parish, is at its minimun.” Dr. Stebbing, 
however, who acts gratuitously as Chaplain to the School, materially 
qualified the account of Mr. Williams's proceedings, and exculpated 
him from the charge of bringing religion into ridicule : he seemed over- 
critical and severe in his examination, and his manner appeared that of 
a sectarian or separatist. Mr. Williams himself not only denied the 
intention imputed, but the utterance of the more offensive expressions ; 
and he justified some parts of the examination: for example, when 
he examined the children as to latitude and longitude, he had been 
told that sometimes the boys were put to sea. Incidentally, evidence 
was offered as to the efficiency of the school, which its defenders de- 
clared to be of the average rate in such institutions. The children 
read in Mrs. Trimmer’s abridgment of the Bible, and they learn 
writing and the simpler rules of arithmetic. The punishment is mo- 
derate, corporal punishment being seldom used; and the conduct of the 
children is generally good. 

Messrs. Tremenheere and Twisselton went to the school on Wed- 
nesday morning, and examined the children themselves. Upon the 
whole, the examination seems to have been rather creditable to the 
The most interesting point was the 
remark by Mr, Twisselton, that out of the number of persons who had 
made application to the Poor-law Commissioners for situations as mas- 
ters of pauper schools, there had been fifteen who knew less than some 
of the boys that day under examination. 





A meeting of female Chartists was held on Monday, at the National 
Charter Association Hall in the Old Bailey, to form a female Chartist 
Association to codperate with the original Society. On the motion of 
Miss Susanna Inge, seconded by Mrs. Wyatt, Mr. Carey was called to 
the chair. A Mr. Cohen created some dissatisfaction by speaking 
against the interposition of women in political affairs: he “ put it to the 
mothers present, whether they did not find themselves more happy in 
the peacefulness and usefulness of the domestic hearth, than in coming 
forth in public and aspiring after political rights?” Miss Inge asked 
Mr. Cohen, did he not consider women qualified to fill public offices? 
it did not require much “ physical force” to vote! Mr. Cohen replied 
with an argumentum ad faminam— 

He would, with all humility and respect, ask the young lady, what sort of 
office she would aspire to fill? (“ Order, order!”) — If she would fill one, she 
would fill all? He was not going to treat the question with ridicule. (“ Hear, 
hear!”) Buthe would ask her to suppose herself in the House of Commons 
as Member for a Parliamentary borough, and that a young gentleman, a lover 
in that House, were to try to influence her vote through his sway over her 
affection : how would she act ? whether, in other words, she could resist, and 
might not lose sight of the public interests? (“ Order, order!”) He wished 
to be in order. He was for maintaining the social rights of women : political 
rights, such as he understood that meeting to aspire to, she could never, in his 
opinion, attain. " 

This drew forth an energetic speech from Miss Mary Anne Walker: 
she “ repudiated, with indignation, the insinuation, that if women were 12 
Parliament, any man, be he husband or be he lover, would dare be so 
base a scoundrel as to attempt to sway her from the strict line of duty.” 
Miss Walker was much applauded; and after the business of the even- 
ing she received the thanks of the meeting. 


At Marylebone Police-office, on Saturday, Alice Lowe was finally 
examined on a charge of stealing jewellery at the house of Lord F rank- 
fort, in Southwick Crescent, Hyde Park. It was observed that Lord 
Frankfort did not sit on the bench, as he did at the previous examma- 
tions, but stood behind the Magistrate, as if desirous to avoid the gaze 
of the bystanders. The prisoner declared that the whole of the things 
were given to her by Lord Frankfort, in order to induce her to live 
with him. On the application of her attorney, a gold watch, some 
jewellery, and some cash were given up to her, no opposition being made 
on the part of the prosecution. She was committed for trial at the 
next sitting of the Central Criminal Court. 





The Yrobincees. 
The annual meeting of the Hinckford Conservative and Agricul- 
tural Club was held on Friday last, at Castle Hedingham. Sir George 
Henry Smith was in the chair. Sir John Tyrrell, in returning thanks 
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for ihe toast of the County Members, undertook to defend his own con- 
duct in supporting Sir Robert Peel’s Government. First in respect of 
the Corn-laws— 

“I need not say that there was a considerable number of Members of the 
House of Commons who represented a mixed constituency, partly agricultural 
and p: artly ry who were anxious To to see a considerable 
extension and alteration of the Corn-laws. I will admit there were many 
others rc tenet on the full understanding that they were in favour of mono- 
poly and the highest principle of protection. I must call to your recollection, 
that there was a considerable class of agriculturists who were anxious that the 
frauds in the averages and the speculations i in corn should be, if possible, done 
away with; and it is right to state on this point what has occurred; for I 
would ask that man who i is most fearful of the effects, whether it is possible 
to take up 4 paper without seeing that your wishes on that subject have been 
most fully carried out; that the speculators have been utterly defeated, and 
the frauds in the aver have to a considerable degree been defeated. 
(Cheers. ) Lam perfectly aware that gentlemen may think there are many 
points in the Corn-laws in which greater protection was desirable. * * * 
But, after the experience of the last half year, I think—particularly looking to 
the position of the money-market, and considering how money er London was 
to be had—that the capitalists were only enabled to get 2 or 2} per cent for 
their money, and the great bill-brokers, Sanderson and Gurney, pole only get 
that—that every man who could command money or borrow a thousand pounds 
laid it out in corn, because they thought from the short harvest and the relaxa- 
tion of the Corn-laws they should be able to make large sums of money from 
the loss of the agriculturists—I think, considering this, our fears must have 
diminished.” 

They had, in fact, to choose between the 8s. fixed duty and the pre- 
sent duty of 18s.; and to outvote Sir Robert Peel on the Corn question 
was to turn out the Conservative Government. Sir John afterwards 
said— 

« Feeling, as I conscientiously do, that the Government is a friendly Govern- 
ment, and desirous of doing the best it can for the interests of agriculture, I 
believe that the alteration of the Corn-laws has not diminished or injured your 
interests.” 

He then turned to the Tariff; premising that in 1830 he was an 
advocate for protection of agriculture— 

“ ] stated, that one great reason for that protection was the large protection 
that was extended to manufacturers and articles of manufacture: but I cannot 
dismiss from my mind, that for a considerable period, for the last four or five 
years, the manufacturing interest has been in a state of great depression, 
though I believe those distresses have been largely over-stated ; to prove which, 
Icould read you a passage from a charge of one of the Judges delivered two 
days ago. I stated then, ‘if we had a free trade in cora, we should have a free 
trade in m manufactures ; ; and having advanced that in the House of Commons on 
various occasions, | am not prepared to say, Sir Robert Peel having made an 
effort to restore the manufacturing prosperity of the country, that we should 


res 








not consent, on your own principle of ‘ live and let live,’ to some diminution of 


the protection you have hitherto enjoyed. From the sort of accounts we have 
of the Tariff, the statements are so contradictory, and come to such opposite 
conclusions, that I admit that I am not prepared to state its effect: it is a great 
experiment, and a great effort to restore the manufactures of the country: but 
[think Sir Robert Peel has done the best he can to make a wise and just com- 
promise for the interests of agriculture.” 

At the dinner of the Worcestershire Agricultural Association, on 
Friday, Mr. Barneby spoke hopefully of the Taritf— 

“ With respect to cattic, I do think that these changes were necessary. [ 
tay this after. consideration of all the circumstances of “the c case, being myself 
a practical agriculturist, and connected with a large breeding county. “TE Know 
that last year, at Hereford fair, two-year-old steers were selling so high as from 
18/, to 25/. ; and breeders from various parts of the kingdom have been applied 
to to sell yearling steers as high as twelve guineas: therefore, I formed an 
opinion that some stimulus must be given to the importation of cattle, so as 
to keep prices more moderate. Moreover, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
if such prices could have been continued, they would have speedily produced a 
scarcity of fat animals in all parts of the country. It is true that prices have 
fallen in some pleces, but in others they are still “maintained, thougli not to an 
equality with what I must call the extravagant prices of last year. But 
though I thought the importation of cattle necessary, I wished to see some 
difference made in the duties between fat and lean beasts; therefere I sup- 
ported the proposition of Mr. Mills, that cattle should be admitted by weight.” 

In the Stafford Special Commission Court, on Friday, Thomas 
Cooper, the Leicester Chartist, was again arraigned, on a charge of 
acy and sedition, He traversed to the next Assizes. He was 
arraigned on a third indictment, charging him with seditious language, 
and with inducing the people to cease from labour. Asked whether he 
was guilty or not, the following colloquy took place— 

Cooper— If I am charged with inciting persons to cease from labour until 
they obtain the Charter—if that is illegal, and if that be a breach of the 
peace—then I am bound in honour to admit that I did ur ge them to do so, and 
that I am guilty.’ 

The Solicitor-General requested that some legal gentleman would advise 
Cooper. Some person here made a communication to him in a whisper. 

Cooper (in a loud voice) —** No; I shall not tell a falsehood.” 

The Chief Justice—* You will use your own discretion as to whether you 
will plead guilty or not.’ 

Cooper—“ My Lord, on this charge I say ‘guilty.’ 
to cease labour until they obtained the Charter.” 

Mr. Waddington—* That is only a part of the charge; there are three other 
counts in the indictment.” 

On that showing, he pleaded “ Not guilty,” and traversed to the next 
Assizes, 

Joseph Cappur, described as “the well-known Tunstall blacksmith,” 














I did urge the people 









d on Saturday, on a charge of sedition. The first witness 

him was William Smallwood, a grinder, of Smallhouse, near 
He deseribed the nature of Cappur’s language— 

a blacksmith, living at Newstall. On the 28th of Fe- 


risoner is 





bruary, sa number of persons in Pepper’s house. it was on 
a Mon y first a hymn, and then Cappur stood up next the 
Wiudow, Iwas looking through the window from the street. He said, the 
words of tex ight shall be, ‘ To your tents, O Israel!’ The meaning 








ready in your own houses.’ He twice cried out, * Are you 
Teady—are you sure you are ready?’ Some cried out, ¢ Yes, yes. He said, 
‘ Have you got your guns, your swords, or bayonets?’ Some people laughed at 
said, * T suppose you think Cappur is come with his phys ical 
n: it is no laughing matter; we shall have a severe fight, but it shall 
one. What will you do when you have got the Charter? As Iam 
to be one of your leaders, [Il tell you what I should recommend: we shall take 
the Bishops and clergy and hypocritical, Dissenters, and put them into a vessel 
and tr usp ort them into Affinger, or something like that, to be assassinated 
among the Hindoos.’ I have seen him two or three times at that house and in 


of that is, to be 











I heard him speaking to a number of wo- 
men in the same house, on another occasion. There were men also present. He 
said, ‘ If you can’t fight you can torch. You see what they have done else- 
where by clamming the people and starving them, and driving them to mad- 
ness.’ He then referred to the firing of several cities and houses ; ant 1, as far 
as I can recollect, he mentioned Nottingham and Bristol.” 

Smallwood admitted in cross-examination, that Cappur had sued him 
for a debt. Oiher witnesses, however, deposed to similar language at 
other meetings, 

Cappur called evidence in defence. 
spoke thus— 

“* |} was chairman of the meeting on the 24th June. I know you (Cappur) 
these twenty years. LIoften heard you speak. You are a very unconnected 
speaker. Your phraseology is not the most polite, but I never “heard you use 
any violent language. I heard the people say you were an old fool, and that 
your conduct was harmless. (Great laughter.) 'T hey used to say, ‘ It’s only 
old Cappur.’” (Renewed laughter.) 

Cappur was convicted, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
Stafford Gaol. 

Joseph Linney, a noted Chartist leader, previously convicted of un- 
lawfully assembling, was tried again on Saturday, on a charge of sedi- 
tion. A witness repeated Liuney’s expressions in addressing some 
colliers at Brockmore on the 27th July— 

* He said on that oces sion, ‘ Lads, you have got a great burden upon your 
backs; but if you will join the Chi irtists, you “will soon get some of it off. 
Thousands have joined us in the Potteries, and in Yorkshire and Shropshire ; 
and if you will be stout and join, Ican let them all know in twenty-four hours, 
and we can all rise together. Never mind the soldiers; they cannot be ev: ry- 
where. ‘There is one man in particular who is a great oppressor of the poor— 
that is Sir Robert Peel: if you will be stout this time, we will soon make him 
lose his head. The Queen and the little Princesses wear little flowers about 
their heads; but if you will be stout, we will soon have them off.’” 

Reuben Plant, a coal-merchant, heard Linney address a mob on the 
3d August— 

‘* He then said, ‘ The masters in my country are calling out for protection ; 
but I bid you stick out and be ruled by ine, and you shall have your wages and 
all you want. Why are the masters calling out for protection ? Because they 
know that the poor are starving, and that a starving people are a rebellious 
people.’ He told the men that had 2s. Gd. ad ly not to go to work till they 
had 4s. a day. He said they would put the masters and their protectors in a 
ship, give them a good shove and three cheers, and never have them here again. 
He said, ‘ We will have the land, cultivate it, and live upon it ourselves.’ ” 

Linney was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for the unlawfully 
assembling, and to fifteen months’ for the sedition. 

The Special Commission closed its labours in Stafford on Saturday, 

The Nottingham County Sessions this week have been occupied with 
the trials of Chartists and persons charged with riot during the late 
turn-out. It will be remembered that the rioting was less obstinate in 
Nottingham than elsewhere. The reports of the particular cases are 
meagre and dry. ‘The sentences varied from two to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 


the open air addressing the people. 


His first witness, James Nixon, 


Some attention has lately been drawn to the diseased condition of 
many persous discharged from the Northleach House of Correction; 
and on Friday last an inquest was held on the body of one of them, 
Charles Beale, who had died on the previous Friday. He had been 
imprisoned for six months, with hard labour, for selling a stolen board. 
After his liberation, he applied for relief; aud ultimately he died of con- 
sumption. A Committee of the Guardians had been appointed to in- 
quire into the case of the discharged prisoners who sought relief; and 
one of the leading committee-men, Mr. Hollis, saw Beale ou the Friday 
before his death, the approach of ived ; and Mr, 
Hollis now repeated Beale’s statement— 

“1 asked him a great number ot ‘stions; and he stated, as a dying man, 
that what he had previously tuld myseif and the two other members of the Com- 
mittee was true. He said his death would be caused by his treatment ia pris 
son. I asked himif it was true that he had been kept in a cold damp cell? 
He said it was; he was kept there for fourteen hours a day for two successive 
days. He called it the cellar used for placing the potatoes in, and said he was 
employed in picking them. He said he was placed there when le was too iil to 
work on the tread-mill. I then asked him if this was the cold cell he had be- 
fore told the Committee of as having been forced into when hot from the mill? 
He said, ‘ No, it was not; that was “th e one appropriated for taking his meals 
in; and the cold he sustained there was the first cause of his illness.’ I also 
then asked him, with reference to the Gaoler and the Surgeon, to whom it was 
that he attributed blame? He replied, ‘ First and principally to the Surgeon, 
and next to the Governor.’ I asked him why he blamed the Surgeon? He 
replied, that the Surgeon, he considered, had the power to prescribe for him 
medicine and food suitable to the circumstances; but all he did was to allow 
hin half a pound of mutton daily extra; but his stomach was so bad that he 
could not take it. The Governor would not allow him (deceased) to see his 
father, who had come from Chelt un for that purpose: but this was ac- 
counted for by his not having a V Magistrate’s order. He said he was 
quite well when he went to gaol. si 

Joseph Rowley, a fellow prisoner confined with Beale for the same 
offence, described their treatment in prison— 

“* Beale was quite well when he went to Northleach. He w: 
with me for a long time, and was strong and healthy. He was kept on 
the wheel at Northleach for two months at first. It was not so laborious as 
sawing, but more tiresome, as we had no ease or rest; and it was harder to ug. 
I was weak while there for want of sufficient food, which brought on my subse- 
quent illness. I went on the wheel when I was not able ; but f preferred it to 
being in the cold damp ce i, as I was starved there. The cells 
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I him again until he dicd.” 














stones, seat and all, aud a bri ler them. ] 

an iron bedstead tosit on. Deceased aud myself got warm on the wheel at 
first. Our -hirts were often so wet with perspiration that we could wring them 
so that it ran on the er 1. Deceased was taken ill after we had been there 
about two miths, He had llow apy irance, as if he had the jaundice 
He was t: 1 ou th reel, on again | ng befor ic had recovered 
To my knowledge he was then xz medicine. He walked two turns instcad 





of one, which made it lighter, for about a fortnight. He w 
again to his full work; but was soon taken worse again. He had more: 


continuing his full work; but getting still worse, he was taken off the w 


3 then put on 








locked up in the cell for some time; after which he was removed to the hospi- 
tal. Ile was employed when ill in the potato-bin, which is on « level with the 
brook. ‘That was ot to his going to the hospital; from which he was 


nment. we 





discharged in three weeks, having s« 1 Lis full time of impris: 
could neither of us walk, and our friends sent a cart for us. Beale told me 
when I shaved him, that he was so famished he had eaten nearly half a peck 
of raw potatoes while in the cellar. Deceased had applied seve ral times to the 
two Surgeons (who are brothers) for medicine: they made the remark, “ You 
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don’t get very fat,” but gave him none. He coughed very much at nights, 
and was very ill at those times. I have often made the same application when 
I have been ill, but they would not attend to it. Ihave heard him complain 
to the Surgeons of a pain in his chest. He had medicine for his cough. I 
heard the Surgeon tell him to mind and not take cold, and this was just before 
they put him in the potato-cellar. When he was taken to the hospital he was 
bled, and had a blister on his chest and side. I went up to shave him, and had 
then an opportunity of speaking to him. I have known deceased obliged to 
leave the wheel, in consequence of weakness, before his proper time. I have 
seen many faint and fall down inthe yard from the wheel.” 

David Hartley, one of the Surgeons of the Cheltenham Hospital, said 
that the state of Beale’s lungs quite accounted for his death; that dis- 
ease was the work of two or three months. 

The Coroner said that he should adjourn the inquest, in order to 
communicate with the authorities; and it was adjourned till Friday, 

The subject of the state of the prisons was brought before the Glou- 
cester Quarter-Sessions on Tuesday. According to the tenour of the 
reports, it appeared that the diet was barely sufficient in the Houses of 
Correction at Lawford Gate and Horsley. A memorial was read from 
the Cheltenham Board of Guardians, complaining of cases of ill-treat- 
ment at Northleach and Horsley Prisons. Reports were read from the 
Visiting Justices on those two prisons. One of the cases alleged by the 
Cheltenham Guardians respecting Horsley prison was that of Jane Ber- 
nard ; but the report showed that no such person had been in that 
prison for many, most likely not for thirteen, years— 

The dietary of the prison had not been altered for thirteen years, except an 
addition of half a pound of potatoes daily to such of the prisoners as were at 
hard labour. There were no complaints of the insufficiency of the food. Four 
deaths only had occurred in the prison during the last thirteen years, and one 
of these was an old man of seventy-five, and the others more recently; and all 
from causes quite independent of the prison-regulations. 

The case of Beale, as reported in thirty-one entries in the medical 
book, was quoted, to show that he had received every attention in 
Northleach Prison. We quote an abstract of the reports on this prison, 
as to its general state— : 

The hours of labour at Northleach are ten hours a day for seven months of 
the year, nine hours for three months, and eight hours for the remaining two 
months. In the report, the cells are represented as well ventilated, and damp 
only when they have been washed, on which occasions. they are not used for 
persons kept to hard labour. ‘There is nothing either in the discipline, situa- 
tion, or atmosphere of the prison, calculated to injure those confined in it, and 
nothing but what is needful and consistent with a wholesome rigour of im- 
prisonment. 

A report from the County Surveyor, who had been employed to inspect the 
cells, was also read. It stated that the drainage was very complete, the build- 
ing perfectly weather-proof, the rain-water well carried off; that the cells are 
perfectly dry, and that if there was any damp at all the white-wash on the walls 
would make it easily discernible. The cells are warmed by artificial means. 
The level of the brook is five feet six below the level of the cells. 

Mr. Townsend, the Governor of the prison, contradicted several par- 
ticulars in the statements respecting Beale— 

“Beale was a prisoner six months. He was never put for fourteen hours at 
a time in the potato-cellar picking potatoes. I understand from the turnkey, 
that he was put there once, for three or four hours; but that was at his own 
request, because he said he would rather do that than be in his cell or walking 
in the yard: that was before he was ill. I am certain he could not be there 
fourteen hours at a time; because the prisoners are not let out of their cells 
until six in the morning, and are locked up again at six in the evening. The 
Surgeon did not know of his sorting potatoes at the time; has been told of it 
since, but did not express any objection to it. I never heard of his eating the raw 
potatoes: he never complained, to my knowledge, of the food. The potatoes 
are kept in a dry cellar. ‘There is no water running through the prison now: 
the brook is now turned outside the boundary wall; there is only suf- 
ficient water for purposes of cleanliness. The potato-cellar is not near 
the brook, which runs on the other side of the prison. The cell 
Beale was confined in was perfectly dry, as all the cells are; they are heated in 
cold weather by the stoves. Don’t suppose they were warmed at the time 
complained of, as it was sutamer-time. ‘There is nothing in the cells for the 
prisoners to sit on but the large stone and the iron bedstead. When the cells are 
warmed, the hot air comes under the stone. It wasin my presence that Beale 
told his mother that he was perfectly satisfied. None of the cells are glazed ; 
they are fitted with wooden shutters, which the prisoners have the power of 
shutting. The cells are not quite dark when the shutters are closed, as there is 
an aperture the other side. Both sides are protected by the roof, which 
overhangs three or four feet. The rain may beat in sometimes, but not much. 
No prisoners’ cells, either male or female, are glazed.” 

Motions were carried, that the stone seats should be covered with 
wood, and that the whole of the cell-windows should be glazed. 





At the Cheshire Quarter-Sessions, in Knutsford, on Wednesday, 
Eliza Bailey was convicted of stealing a 100/. note from Mr. John 
Marquis; from whom bank-notes were stolen to the amount of nearly 
2,000/,, in the streets of Preston, in September, by Bailey and a man 
who accompanied her. She was sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. 

Thomas Colliss, of Ashton in Oxfordshire, and Ezekiel Savage, have 
been apprehended at Blackthorn, on a charge of murdering Mr. Broom- 
head, a commercial traveller, in October 1841. He left Brill, for Bi- 
cester, on the Ist of October, but never reached his destination ; and his 
body was found in the river Ray, near Blackthorn; and some three or 
four hundred pounds was missing. A young man named Penn gave 
information of the discovery of the body. A Coroner’s Jury returned 
a verdict of “ Found Drowned.” Afterwards, Savage and two of the 
Penn family were arrested, and committed for trial at the last March 
Assizes; but a material witness being ill and absent, they were dis- 
charged. It is said that fresh evidence leaves no doubt as to the fate of 
Mr. Broomhead. A warrant has been issued for the arrest of a third 
party ; and the two men were remanded till today. 

The flames broke out afresh on Tuesday night, amid the ruins left 
by the great Liverpool fire. A quantity of cotton, and of turpentine 
in barrels, saved from the conflagration, had been placed in a ruined 
“* shed” or warehouse, and covered with bricks and timber: on Tues- 
day night the buried fire burst forth, illuminating the neighbourhood, 
and attracting thousands of spectators. It was soon subdued, having 
little to feed upon. 3 

A terrible boiler-explosion occurred at Middlesborough, near Scar- 
borough, on Tuesday. At a quarter past nine o’clock in the morning, 
the steam-boiler of Messrs. Bulcho and Co.’s iron railroad-manufactory 
burst, and blew off the roof of the building; which fell upon a great 


number of men who had just returned from breakfast. On Wednes- 
day, fourteen bodies had been taken out, much mutilated by scalding; 
but how many bodies remained under the heap was unknown. 


SCOTLAND. 

We understand that the heads of a new bill for settling the Church 
question have been again drawn up with the concurrence of the Non- 
intrusionists, and which the Government is disposed to accede to. It 
is Sir George Sinclair’s bill in substance, but with some alterations to 
please the Nons. It recognizes the veto of the male heads of families, 
and permits the Presbyteries to give effect to it or not as they shall 
think fit in each case. This discretionary power is in reality more ob- 
jectionable than the absolute veto, because it opens a door for jobbing 
and private partiality, and invests the Church Courts with an almost 
despotic power, which they may employ at pleasure against the patrons, 
the presentees, or the congregations. The same high legal functionary 
who took charge of the last fruitless negotiation is said to have been the 
go-between in this instance.—-Scotsman, 

This statement is contradicted by the Edinburgh Observer and other 
papers; but the Scotsman adheres to the assertion that parties “ usually 
classed” with Nonintrusionists are negotiating with Government. 

The Times quotes part of a circular for calling a general conven- 
tion of the Nonintrusion clergy, to assemble in Edinburgh on Thursday 
the 17th November, in order toa full and unreserved interchange of 
sentiment on the prospects of the Church in its contest with the Civil 
power. The length of the sitting is left undeterminate: but “all 
brethren from the country ” are forewarned that they should “ lay their 
account with being absent from their pulpits on Sabbath the 20th.” 

The Synod of Aberdeen is a sore thorn in the side of the Nonintru- 
sionists. It will be remembered that the General Assembly, in May 
last, passed a resolution suspending Dr. Grant and ten other clergymen 
from their judicial functions, for the alleged crime of assisting the 
Strathbogie ministers in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Among that number were the Reverend James Robertson of Ellon, the 
Reverend George Peter of Kenmay, and the Reverend Alexander 











Cushny of Rayne; all inthe Presbytery of Garioch. Accordingly, at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Synod of Aberdeen, held on Tuesday last, 
objections were taken to the names of these gentlemen appearing on the 
roll of members. Similar objections were also taken to the names of the 
Reverend Mr. Middleton (whose settlement in the parish of Culsamond 
was declared void by a vote of last Assembly) and Mr. James Middle- 
ton the elder. ‘The Synod, however, by a majority of 81 to 71, have 
refused to give effect to the sentences of the Assemby with respect to 
these gentlemen, and have retained their names on their roll. This is 
another serious blow at the usurped authority of the Nonintrusion party, 
and will carry great dismay into their ranks. It was easy to suspend 
or depose some dozen or so of contumacious members; but what will 
they make of eighty-one ?— Scotsman. 


Miscellaneous. 

There was a grand féte at Ravensworth Castle last week, to cele- 
brate the twenty-first birthday of Mr. Henry George Liddell, the eldest 
son of the Honourable Henry Thomas Liddell, M.P., and grandson of 
Lord Ravensworth. Among the company, were the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, the Dutchess of Gloucester, and the Marquis of Nor- 
manby. In proposing the health of the Archduke, after dinner, Lord 
Normanby stated, that when Queen Victoria offered the Archduke the 
decoration of the Order of the Bath for his services in Syria, his Royal 
Highness, ‘“ with a grace which far exceeded that of unqualified accept- 
ance, professed his desire only to accept that grade of the order which 
would be bestowed upon officers of the same standing in our service.” 

The Archduke Ferdinand of Austria left Alnwick Castle, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s seat, on Friday, for Edinburgh. 

Lord Ashburton has returned to his country-residence, the Grange, 
near Basingstoke. 

Saturday was the birth-day of the King of Prussia. The Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, gave an entertainment in honour of the 
day, at his residence in Carlton House Terrace. 

Dr. Buckland, Dr. Lyon Playfair, the translator of Liebig, and Mr. 
George Stephenson, the civil engineer, are [October 17th] ona visit to 
Drayton Manor. Sir Robert Peel invited his principal tenants and the 
leading agriculturists in the neighbourhood to meet them at breakfast, 
in order that they might profit by the opportunity of personal inter- 
course with men of so much eminence. A party of nearly thirty 
persons was assembled.— Standard. 

Archdeacon Stopford, Chaplain to Primate Beresford, has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant Bishopric of Meath. 

Lord Ffrench, a Roman Catholic Peer, has avowed himself a Re- 
pealer. He is, we believe, the only Member of the Peerage who has 
done so.— Globe. 

The O'Connell Tribute has lost a plumper of 100/. a-year by the 
death of the late Master of the Rolls. This sum was regularly paid 
into the fund, with the signature “ Anonymous” attached.—Limerick 
Chronicle. 

Admiral Sir Charles Nugent met with a dangerous accident on Mon- 
day evening: he slipped off the kerb-stone while standing near Spring 
Gardens, looking at the Nelson monument, and fractured his thigh- 
bone halfway up from the knee. Sir Charles’s advanced age—he is 
eighty-four—renders his recovery precarious. 

Sir William Geary, who lately cut a branch of the carotid artery by 
falling on the glass of a broken screen, is slowly recovering. 

Captain Basil Hall is suffering from paralysis; attributed to too 
great mental exertion. 

“The boy Jones,” apprenticed on board the Warspite, absconded 
while that vessel was staying at Portsmouth, and came to town. On 
Wednesday morning, the Police found him at his father’s house in Bell 
Yard, York Street, Westminster; and he was sent back to Portsmouth. 





The Times states that the Treasury have taken into their own hands 
the investigation into the recent frauds in the Customs. It is reported 
that some other officers have been suspended. 
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A correspondent of the Morning Post gives the following as a correct 
account of the “location” of the new Commissioners of Bankruptey— 
Birmingham—Mr. Balguy (Q.C.) and Mr. Daniell. 
Liverpool—Mr. Skirrow (Q C.) and Mr. Charles Phillips. 
Manchester—Mr. Sergeant Ludlow and Mr. Jemmett. 
Leeds—Mr. M. J. West and Mr. Montagu Bere. 
Bristol—Mr. Sergeant Stephen and Mr. Stevenson. 
Exeter—Mr. Sergeant Goulburn. 
Newcastle—Mr. Ellison. 


An address was presented to Lord Palmerston, at his residence, on 
Tuesday last, by a numerous deputation from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. The address began by stating that the Commit- 


tee of the Society, widely as they differed from Lord Palmerston on | 





some not unimportant questions, felt themselves called upon publicly to | 


record their high sense of the eminent services which he had rendered 
to the Anti-Slavery cause when Foreign Secretary. The chief points 


which they enumerated were, that Lord Palmerston recognized and | 


afirmed the great principle, that no British functionary of any class, 
residing in the countries where slavery and the slave-trade exist, should 
either hold or hire slaves for any purpose whatever; that he had in- 


ructed the Queen’s representatives at Foreign Courts to urge the adop- | 
st Q p 8 eee. | cattle-tryst. 


tion of that principle on the Governments to which they were accre- 
dited ; that he had “ recognized and affirmed the principle, that British 
functionaries in slave-holding countries should represent the well- 
known views and feelings of the Government and people of this country 
on the subject of slavery and the slave-trade,”—alluding particularly to 
acorrespondence between Lord Palmerston and the Spanish Govern- 
ment respecting the appointment and conduct of Mr. Turnbull as Bri- 
tish Consul in Cuba; and that he had demanded the liberation of 
Africans who had been unlawfully introduced into the Spanish colonies. 
Lord Palmerston expressed himself highly gratified by the address, and 


said that the Committee did him but justice in believing that he took | 


the deepest interest in every thing that could tend finally to extinguish 
slavery and the slave-trade. ‘The Viscount’s reply contains some curi- 
ous admissions— 

“Tam afraid that it is impossible to hope that the slave-trade can be entirely, 
or at least permanently abolished, wnti/ the condition of slavery shall itself have 
ceased to exist; because, so long as slavery anywhere prevails, there will be a 

eat temptation held out to unprincipled men to carry on that criminal traffic. 
But, nevertheless, if all the Governments of Christendom would sincerely com- 
bine to hinder their own subjects and citizens from carrying on the slave-trade, 
and would also agree to an interchange of assistance to prevent their respective 
laws against the slave-trade from being violated, I verily believe, that the slave- 
trade might be reduced to an amount infixitely small as compared with its pre- 
sent extent; and that so long as due vigilance was executed by land, and an 
active police was maintained on the sea, that trade would be almost entirely sup- 
pressed.” 

Therefore was it an object of unceasing solicitude with the late Go- 
yernment to multiply treaties conceding the mutual right of search— 

“Tt is no doubt true, as has been asserted by some, that the very measures 


The operation of the Tariff induces the collection of reports from the 
several cattle-fairs about the country; and the following brief review is 
condensed from several such sources. 

There was a large show of cattle at Malton Michaelmas fair, but 
little business was done. The same was the case at Howden and Red- 
ruth, At Axminster the supply and sale were both small. Stock was 
abundant at Braintree, but the demand was small and prices were low; 
and so it was at Bolton and Ross. Torrington, Hull, and Leicester 
fairs were well supplied, and prices were satisfactory. At Brough Hill 
eattle-fair, the first market in the North of England, the graziers lost 
“not only their year’s keep, but in some cases their travelling-ex- 
penses.” The Carnarvon Herald tells an anecdote of unsuccessful graz- 
ing speculation— 

“ A gentleman farmer, not two miles from Aberystwith, purchased at Lledrod 
fair, in October 1841, nine head of cattle, and kept them well with turnips, 
hay, &c., during the winter, and on excellent grass through the summer; and 
at the last Lledrod fair, held on the 7th instant, sold the nine, and had only 
realized to his pocket for their excellent keep the sum of 11s.” 

The story does not materially differ in Scotland. At St. Ninian’s 
fair, sales were not easily effected, and prices were fully 6s. a head 
lower than last year. ‘There was but little business done at Sligachan 
At Jedburgh Rood-day fair, sellers stood out for higher 
prices than the buyers would give; but being at length obliged to sub- 
mit to a considerable reduction, business proceeded pretty briskly. At 
Ayr and Calder the supply was not large; and business was flat. The 
show of cattle was great at Michael fair, Kinkell; but little was done. 

At the great Irish fair of Ballinasloe, the fall in prices was greater 
than was expected—from 40s. to 50s. a head. Bullocks, which during 
the preceding years had gradually risen from 13. 10s. to 171, started 
up to 18/. and 18/. 10s. Heifers, ranging in the previous years from 
141. to 151, went up to 16/. 10s. and 16. 16s. Both have more suddenly 
dropped back again to their former level: in 1842, prices have fallen 
from 15/. 10s. to 15l. 6s. for first-class bullocks and heifers. The 
prices at Boyle fair have proved “most disheartening.” Com- 
paratively trifling sales were effected at Lisburn fair, owing to “ the 
curious feeling at present existing between the farmer and the dealer.” 
The fair at Orchard “ ruled dull, owing to the continued prevalence of 
distemper as well as the Tariff; both contributing to keep back buyers.” 
The supply was good .t Nenagh, but prices were low. At Skreene the 
reduction of prices was very great, 3/. to 3/. 10s. on cattle, as compared 
with last year. A good share of business was transacted at Clonmell 
fair: the prices were remunerating, and not so low as some persons 
anticipated. The fair of Craigue was very thinly attended. Kilcullen 
fair was well attended: “good stock of every description (says the 
Carlow Sentinel) brought remunerating prices—the consequence of a 


| subsidence of the panic, which injured the markets, and only served 


which have been adopted for the suppression of the slave-trade, have aggravated | 


the sufferings of those Negroes who in spite of all our endeavours have annually 
been carried off from the coast of Africa; because our measures have driven the 
slave-traders to resort to all those contrivance for despatch and concealment 
which necessarily belong to an illicit trade, and those contrivances inevitably 
increase the misery of those wretched Africans who are the victims of them. 
But this circumstance, so far from being a reason for relaxing our efforts, 
ought rather to stimulate us to increase them, because if we could altogether 
prevent the trade, these sufferings would altogether cease with it. Now, there 
can be no doubt that the measures which Great Britain has for many years 
past taken for the abolition of her own slave-trade, and for the extirpation of 
the slave-trade of other nations, have greatly narrowed the extent to which the 
slave-trade would otherwise have been carried.” 

[The logical sequence of the several propositions in the foregoing 
extract is worth noting. The very measures at present used and still 
advocated by Lord Palmerston and his friends have aggravated the 
sufferings of the Negroes: if the trade could be altogether extirpated, 
those sufferings would cease, (an identical proposition); and the trade 
has been “ narrowed” in extent, compared with what it might have 
been: ergyo—Lord Palmerston does not state what he meant for the con- 
clusion, and his premises do not lead to any at all. ] 

He took credit for having prevented what “ would” have been— 

“It is possible, as some persons have thought, that the number of Negrocs 
now annually carried across the Atlantic may be equal to the number that were 
80 carried at the time when Great Britain first took this great matter in hand; 
but, to judge of the effect of our preventive efforts, we must compare the num- 
ber of slaves now clandestinely carried over, in spite of all the vigilance and 
efforts of our cruisers, with the number that would be so carried if no obstruc- 
tion were offered to the trade, and if, on the contrary, it were a permitted trade 
and free. And we must likewise compare the limited demand for slaves now 
arising from Cuba and Brazil, with the demand which would have existed at 





this time, if all the colonies of Great Britain, of France, of Holland, and Den- | 


mark, together with Brazil and Cuba, had continued to import without impe- 
diment or restraint an unlimited supply of slaves.” [How can he contrive to 
find the data for those statistical comparisons ? ] 

Therefore, in the existing state of things he saw every motive for 
strenuous perseverance in “ our efforts.” 


From a recently published correspondence between Mr. Charles 
Buller and Miss Martineau, it appears that, before vacating office, Lord 
Melbourne, through Mr. Buller, offered Miss Martineau a Civil-list 
pension of 150. a year. She declined the offer, for the following among 
other reasons— 

“ Such services as I may have rendered them—[the working classes] are un- 
consciously received by them; but 1 cannot accept reward at any expense to 
them. If this provision be not designed as recompense, but as aid, as a pure 
gift, I cannot take it; for they who provide the means have no voice in the 
appropriation of it to me personally. Whenever we obtain a just system of 
taxation, the time may perhaps follow when, among other considerations, some 
Plan may be discovered by which the People’s Representatives may exercise the 
power of encouraging and rewarding merit and services, working through the 
Press; and even then, the most scrupulous, with no better view of their own 
Claims than I have, may be happy to receive, in their time of need, aid from 
the public purse. Meanwhile, I seriously and truly feel, that I had rather, if 
need were, (to put an extreme case,) receive aid from the parish, and in the 
workhouse, where I could clearly read my claim, than in the very agreeable 
Mauner proposed, where I can see no excuse for my own indulgence. If it 

true that, in the case of gifts, we do not nicely measure the grounds of 
seat ply there is an exception in the one case of gifts from the public 
urse, 





the Dublin butchers and Government contractors.” It was much the 
same at Tralee and Enniskillen. 

Alluding to Ballinasloe fair, the Dublin Evening Mail does not attri- 
bute this year’s fall of prices to any effect of the Tariff: ‘it certainly 
had nothing to do with the rise, and is insufficient in its effects to have 
produced more than a very slight acceleration in the fall ”— 

“ The rise seems attributable to the steadily increasing demand of the English 
market, joined to the readiness with which the holders of stock have been able 
to procure bank-accommodation. The fall seems a natural consequence of a 
system of false credit beginning to be felt concurrently with a fatal epidemic 
among cattle, and extensive disturbances and consequent interruption of sales 
in England. * Taking all things into consideration, we think the 
agricultural interest ought to be satisfied that the fair has substantially turned 
out so well. ‘There never, perhaps, was a conjunction of circumstances so ad- 
verse: Manchester idle; cattle dying of the distemper on the very fair-green ; 
the Tariff just coming into operation, with all the exaggeration of novelty to 
aggravate any mischiet it might do; and bills upon bills coming round with in- 
creased stamp-duties on their renewal. The wonder is that, with so many 
inducements to part with stock for any thing it would bring, our graziers have 
been able to procure the reasonable prices they have done. ‘The crisis, how- 
ever, is past. Manchester is returning, though slowly, to work; the distem- 
per will vanish at the approach of winter ; the Tariff panic is rapidly subsiding ; 
mouey is abundant beyond precedent. We have weathered the point, and 
may expect more sea-room, or, to speak plainly, may look for better times every 

» 


Hamburg and American corned beef and pork have been selling at 
3d. and 4d. a pound, at Falmouth, Bedford, Worcester, and other places. 





The Acadia steamer arrived at Liverpool on Friday night, with in- 
telligence from Montreal to the 27th of September, and from Kingston 
to the 24th: but it reached London too late for our first edition, and 
for our second we could but indicate the nature of the advices. They 
told of no additional events in Canada beyond those related in the 
papers received by the Great Western; but they supplied some in- 
teresting explanations. We begin with the letter of the Colonial 
Gazelle correspondent, in continuation of the series from which we 
have already quoted— 

** Kingston, 23d September 1842. 

“ At the close of my last communication, I expressed a hope, that if Sir 
Charles Bagot would but persevere in his offer of justice to the French Cana- 
dians, he would not have cause to repent of the bold endeavour to obtain their 
confidence, in which he had failed for the moment That hope has been com- 
pletely realized. The causes of the temporary failure are explained in the 
accompanying paper, which has been written by an English traveller totally 
unconnected with Canada, but enjoying peculiar opportunities of communica- 
tion with the leading men of all parties. You will see from this narrative, that 
the Governor-General’s proposal to Mr. Lafontaine was declined by that gen- 
tleman chiefly because be doubted its having been made with a sincere wish 
that he should accept it. As was almost inevitable, reflection convinced him 
that he had misjudged Sir Charles Bagot. When the terms offered became 
known, the supporters and friends of Mr. Lafontaine urged upon their leader 
the propriety of his accepting such large concessions; the Governor-General 
consented to remove two trifling objections to the plan of a new Administra- 
tion, which had formed the ground of Mr. Lafontaine’s refusal of bis Excel- 
lency’s offer; and then all difficulty was removed. The result is, that a 
Government has been formed which has commanded on the first testing-vote a 
majority of 55 to 5 in the House of Assembly. 

“ Even I, who so long ago as the 12th of last month ventured to foretell that 
the policy which has been pursued by Sir Charles Bagot would produce the 
most happy results, am surprised at the absolute success that has attended it. 
Though but a few days have elapsed since Mr. Lafontaine was sworn in as At- 
torney-General, the Union of the Provinces, heretofore utterly distasteful to 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, is already spoken of by their 
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representatives in Parliament as the main cause to which they are indebted for 
having received for the first time at the hands of the British Government a large 
measure of justice. It is acknowledged by all who converse with them, that 
their opposition to the principle of the Union has already ceased. But Sir 
Charles Bagot has accomplished even more than this. By proving that he 
was resolved to give effect to the representative principle by attending to the 
wishes of the majority, he has led the French Canadians to understand, for the 
first time, that singular part of the British constitution which has here got to 
be called by the name of “responsible government.” Hard to believe as it yet 
is, there can be no doubt that the leading men of Lower Canada have adopted 
the Union of the Provinces and the plan of seeking for justice for their race, 
no longer by means of a dogged opposition to every thing, but through the in- 
strumentality of the principle on which Sir Robert Peel recently took the 
place of Lord Melbourne when the House of Commons desired the change. 

“ Excepting only those Lower Canada British and Upper Canada ‘Tories, 
who could not muster more than five votes in the Assembly against the address 
of thanks to the Governor-General for the course he has pursued, the whole 
population of Canada in both divisions of the Province now feel that good 
government has been assured to them. Disloyalty is extinct; and Sir Charles 
Bagot’s Government is not only the most popular, but the strongest ever 
known in Canada. It is commonly said by men of all parties here, excepting 
only the small minority represented the other day in the Assembly by five 
votes, that Sir Robert Peel may safely withdraw the greater part of the troops. 

“ Two features in the present aspect of our polities are worthy of remark. 
In the first place, the news of a great measure of justice towards the French 
has been received with calmness even by the most violent of the British party 
in Lower Canada. Their especial organ, the ferocious Montreal Herald, speaks 
tamely and even reasonably on the subject; thereby admitting, that what has 
been done was unavoidable, and showing that it has been done effectually. 
Secondly, every French Canadian that one meets is a preacher of moderation, 
almost a pleader against the supposition that the new Executive Council will 
advise hasty or extreme measurcs. ‘The lion and the lamb seem equally ready 
to lie down together in peace. This signal revolution of sentiment has been 
produced by the thoroughgoing nature of Sir Charles Bagot’s act of justice 
and policy. If he had tried a half measure, or still more a sham one, the great 
end in view—the settlement of men’s minds into a tranquil feeling of confi- 
dence as to the future—would most assuredly not have been attained. Let us 
note for his glory, that he is the Governor of Canada who first tried upon the 
French Canadians the tranquillizing influence of real justice. 

“Tt will perhaps be represented in England by persons here, who have 
hitherto, whether for importance or money, made a trade of the troubles of this 
country, that Sir Charles Bagot has been guilty of causing a revolution: and 
true it is that the change is as great as it was sudden: but it is a change from 
disaffection to loyalty in the people, and from weakness to strength in the 
Government. And by what means has this revolution, if so it must be called, 
been produced ?—By the simple method of acknowledging that representation 
has natural consequences, and that the chief of these is respect for the voice of 
the majority. Hitherto, as regards both the Provinces down to last year, and 
Lower Canada at all times, the consequences of representation have been de- 
nied: the Executive has sided with the minority; and the British constitu- 
tion has been a sham. Sir Charles Bagot has done no more than apply to this 
country the representative system of England, as it was expounded last year in 
the House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel. 

“T rejoice in being able to acquaint you, that even among the few to whom 
the new policy of this Government is distasteful, there is not one whose 
opinions deserve any weight with anybody that pretends to ass-rt that the 
gravest evils for Canada and the empire could have been averted by any other 
course than that which Sir Charles Bagot has pursued. Ask of whom you 
will, what could have been done except combining the natural majority of the 
whole Province and giving them influence in the Executive; and the answer 
is, Prorogue the Parliament, appeal to England, and look out for a Newfound- 
land constitution, witha large accession to the armed force. This is just what 
some madmen here would have liked; and these are just the men whom Sir 
Charles Bagot has put down. ‘The thanks of England are his due, still more 
for what he has prevented than for bis excellent performance. We have had, 
indeed, a narrow escape from dangers which will never be known at home, but 
which were obvious to every reflecting person on the spot. Even now, though 
1 hear on all sides only expressions of satisfaction, I am troubled with a rem- 
naut of the fears which dictated my last communication.” 


























We subjoin extracts from a letter on “ The Crisis in Canadian Af- 
fairs, by an English Traveller,” «iluded to in the foregoing communica- 
tion— 

“ Negotiations commenced, which ended by an offer to Mr. Lafontaine to the 
following effect. Mr. Lafontaine to be Attorney-General of Lower Canada, 
in the room of Mr. Ogden, with permission to recommend a person of British 
origin as Solicitor-General. Mr. Girouard to be Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, in the room of Mr. Davidson, with a seat in the Executive Council ; 
Mr. Morin or Mr. Parent, to be Clerk of the Executive Council, and Mr. 
Baldwin to be Attorney-General of Upper Canada, in the room of Mr. Draper. 
A pension was to be promised to be supported in the Assembly for Mr. Ogden ; 
a provision to be promised for Mr. Davidson; and the place of the Solicitor- 
General of Upper Canada was reserved in consequence of the abs nce of Mr. 
Sherwood, A letter to Mr. Lafontaine should have reached him before eleven 
o’clock on the morning of ‘Tuesday the 15th instant. It miscarried, and was 
not delivered until less than an hour bef.re the meeting of the House of 
Assembly at three o’elock. Mr. Lafontaine, upon receiving it, waited upon his 
Excellency the Governor; when the letter containing the proposal was delivered 
to him. On reading it, Mr. Lafontiine made three objections—one, to the 
pension to Mr. Ogden, upon the ground that he did not think the House would 
grant it, which he might most reasonably doubt; that a provision for Mr. 
Davidson ought not to be a condition ; and that there should be no question of 
the oflice of Solicitor-General of Upper Canada becoming vacant. As there 
was no time for discussion or correspondence, the proposed arrangement was 
treated to be at anend. Mr. Lafontaine went to the House, having had no 
direct communication with the members of the Administration, and believing 
that the letter of Sir C. Bagot would be considered as private and confidential. 
After the address to the Governor in answer to his speech on opening the 
session had been moved, the Attorney-General, ‘Draper, rose and read the 
letter containining the proposal which had been made. His speech was 
excellent in its temper, and in its expression of a real desire to preserve the 
peace of the Province by removing tle cause of great sectional differences. He 
said that he bad been of opinion, in Lord Sydenham’s time, that it was ne- 
cessary to admit the representatives of the majority of the population of Lower 
Canada to share in the Government, and that papers in his office would prove 
it. He well estimated the nature of the connexion between Mr, Baldwin and 
the Canadian party, and had most willingly offered to yesign his office in order 
to accomplish the proposed arrangement. He regretted the offer had failed. 
Whatever opinions Mr. D.’s personal enemies may now express, when the im- 
portance of what hedid sball be understood, he will, without doubt, obtain the 
Ir. Baldwin followed, and proposed an 
amendment to the address, including in it an expression of want of contidence 
in the Administration. Mr. Lafontaine expressed his surprise that he had not 
been informed that the letter would be read, having considered it to have been 
& private communication. 












approbation to which he is entitled. 








There then followed a bitter recriminatory debate ; 

















into which many threw themselves, without, apparently, having the slightest 
conception of the great public interests their speeches endangered. On the 
adjournment of the debate, the Union appeared to be at an end. ‘The forma. 
tion of a party in the House of Assembly sufficiently stroug to support an 
Administration seemed impossible. The only events which might be considered 
certain were, the recall of Sir C. Bagot in the space of some six weeks, the 
reéstablishment of a military government, and in about eighteen months the 
experiment of a Newfoundland constitution. 

“In the Legislative Council, the Honourable Mr. Sullivan, on the same 
evening, communicated the offer made to the Canadian party. He stated that 
they were not invited to join the Government by ones or twos, in the chase 
racter of a purchased people, in order to brand them afterwards as traitors to 
their opinions, but in a capacity that would give them real weight with the 
Government, and leave them nothing to complain of subsequently. They 
wished to place them in a situation which would give them real and substantial 
justice, and desired the people to accept it immediately from the hands of their 
representatives. The policy of the offer could not have been better expressed, 

“The next day, Mr. Lafontaine explained the nature of the objections which 
he had made to the proposal; which he had not refused. He was bound in 
honour not to have accepted it as it stood, knowing that he had no power to 
make any agreement with respect to the pension. Had he assented to the 
pension, and afterwards been defeated upon it, how loud would have been 
the reproaches he would have heard. Nor could he have assented to the 
arrangement respecting Mr. Sherwood’s office without forgetting his obligations 
to Mr. Baldwin: if acting alone, upon his own judgment, the honour of Mr, 
Baldwin was in his keeping: if acting, as he nodoubt did, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Baldwin, it was impossible for Mr. Baldwin, having any regard for his 
character, to have allowed any doubt toexist upon the subject. The result wag, 
that these objectionable parts of the proposal were most properly and wisely 
abandoned, and the arrangement took effect. Mr. Lafontaine was sworn in 
Attorney-General for Lower Canada, and Mr. Baldwin for Upper Canada, 

“Upon Monday the 20th, Mr. Johnston moved for a return respecting a 
reward of 500/. which had been paid to Mr. Simpson, M.P.P., to whom Mr, 
Girouard voluntarily delivered himself, during the rebellion. ‘T'o the credit of 
the House, he was not even seconded, and the motion was lost. ‘The subject 
had been alluded to on a previous evening, when several members spoke in 
terms of great praise of Mr. Girouard. On the 2Uth, also, Mr. Dunscomb 
moved an address to the Governor, expressing the satisfaction of the House 
with the course he had pursued, ‘it being persuaded, that in order to place the 
Government of the Province upon a firm and permanent basis, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to invite that large portion of their fellow-subjcets who are 
of French origin, to share in the government of their country, and thereby to 
carry into effect the wise and just designs of the Imperial authority ; and that 
the House hailed the event as being calculated to heal the dissensions by which 
Canada has been prevented from advancing in a career of prosperity commen- 
surate with the advantages which Providence has placed at its disposal, and 
offered to his Excellency its heartfelt thanks for having, by his wisdom and 
firmness, opened so bright a prospect to the loyal and now contented people 
over whom he is called upon to rule.’ ‘This address was carried by a majority 
of 55 to 5, out of 84 members. Three members of the Cabinct were by 
accident absent at the division; three members of the Cabinet have vacated 
their seats; and twelve members, nearly all in favour of the address, were 
absent from Kingston. A few days before, the majority against the Adminis- 
tration was about 16. ‘The minority was composed of Sir A. Macnab, Mr. J, 
Jolnston, Mr. Moffatt, Mr. Cartwright, and Mr. Neilson, formerly a member 
of Sir J. Colborne’s Special Council. ‘The address, as it was at first proposed, 
expressed an approbation of the ‘changes’ which had been made; but as this 
word appeared to imply a censure of Mr. Draper, who had advised the change 
and retired to effect it, aud whose conduct had been very honourable and manly, 
Mr. Dunscomb consented to omit it. In the majority were Mr. Black and Mr, 
Burnet, the members for Quebec, the former, Judge of the Admiralty Court, 
and the other a merchant; Mr. Holmes, M.P. for Montreal, of the Montreal 
Bank; Mr. Dunscomb, M.P. for Beauharnois, a merchant of Montreal ; and 
several members of the townships of Lower Canada.” 

The English Traveller concludes thus— 

“ The most creditable feature of the debate was the unanimous desire to act 
upon friendly terms with the Canadians, and the disclaimers of any wish to 
treat them offensively or discourteously. They are entitled to this mark of 
respect. It was the loyalty of the Canadians which preserved the Province to 
the British Crown at the time of the American rebellion. Had they then 
exhibited any hostility to a British connexion, this great field of British en- 
terprise, British capital, and British emigration, would have been lost. They 
did not expect justice from the United States, but relied upon the justice of the 
English Government. In 1814, they again showed their fidelity to the English 
Crown, repulsing the Americans from the frontier, and voting the necessary 
supplies to carry on the war; almost the only dissentient to their liberality 
being Sir James Stuart, Bart. In 1836, their opposition to the law was nota 
dislike to British connexion, but to the misconduct of provincial authorities. 
They desire justice. Let this be granted, and the conduct of Sir C. 
Bagot promises that they will receive it, and all frontier disturbances are at an 
end; moderation will preside in the Councils of the Canadians, and their 
loyalty and their attachment to the Government will again be conspicuous. 
The restoration of peace to Canada will not be the least of the measures 
which will distinguish Sir Robert Peel’s Administration at home, through the 
support which he will, no doubt, heartily atford to Sir. C, Bagot.” 

“The Morning Post gives a letter from Kingston, vouching for the 
writer’s accuracy as to facts, but protesting against his opinions: he 
cordially approves of Sir Charles Bagot’s act, and confirms the account 
of the writers just quoted as to its effect in the provinee— 

“The whole House went up to the Governor-General to present this ad- 
dress. The country generally has echoed the sentiments of app!ause embodied 
in the address. In Lower Canada, among the French, all is joy in anticipation 
of the future, whilst oblivion of past dissensions is sedulously cultivated. 
They feel that they are no longer a proscrived race in their own country ; that 
they are releas.d upon a footing of inferiority, and allowed with their fellow- 
subjects of another origin to take their seats in the councils of their Sovereign. 
From a prostrate people they have become erect ; and, if we were to take their 
own account for it, their happiness is complete. ‘The mercurial character of 
the French Canadians has been shown in the rapid feeling they have exhibited 
upon this occasion. But they have shown heart, which isa better trait. Their 
hearts, L think, have really been reached by the step taken by Sir Charles 
Bagot. He is the first Governor that has acted upon the principle of equal 
justice to their race ; and he has done this with a degree of frankness which has 
won their full confidence in his sincerity. They suspect no trick or guile, no 
arriére pensée in his proceeding ; and this contidence they appear to derive from 
their estimate of his personal character, which seems above dece ption.” 

The same writer disposes of personal chorges against the loyalty of 
the new members of the Administration, Speaking of such a charge 
against Mr. Baldwin, he says— ; 

“It is a part of ancient misgovernment of the country that such accusations 
have been encouraged or permitted. Mr. Baldwin is a man of the highest 
legal attainments, and at the head of his profession as regards practice. In 
private life, and in all dealings between man and man, he bears an irreproach- 
able character. He is independent in fortune, and belongs to a family in pos- 
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session of means second to none in the country. These are strong guarantees 
for a love of peace and order. 
Liberal ; and the extent of his Liberalism was the desire to assimilate the working 
of the institutions of Government in Canada to the practice of the Mother 
country, in the professed belief that such a scheme was practicable, safe, and 
consistent with a state of dependency, and calculated to cement more strongly 
the connexion with Great Britain.” 

A reward was offered for the apprehension of Mr. Girouard during 
the rebellion; and that fact is now made much of, most unfairly and 
dishonestly— 

“Mr. Gireuard has not yet accepted the offer made to him; and, being a 
man in very lucrative private practice ag a notary, with the management of 
nearly all the ecclesiastical property in the island of Montreal, aud being some- 
what advanced in years, it is probable that he will prefer remaining as he is. 
It is also said that Mr. Girouard wishes to retire altogether from political life. 
He has for the last year and a half been an active partisan and warm eulogist 
of the British Government in his district, publicly addressing the habitans in 
favour of the new institutions whenever an agitator has attempted to mislead 
them. He is a man of commanding talents, and has, perhaps, a more potential 
voice with the habitans than any other of his countrymen ; and, with the senti- 
ments he now proclaims, may become a valuable ally of the British Crown. 
Mr. Girouard is one of many hundreds who was imprisoned during the troubles, 
and finally released without trial or charge.” 

The appointment had been gazetted of Mr. Thomas Cushing Aylwyn 
to be Queen’s Counsel and Solicitor-General for Canada East, with 
a seat in the Executive Council. It was reported that the correspond- 
ing appointment for the other half of the Province was destined for 
Mr. James E, Sinall. 

The Quebec Gazette mentions a newspaper puzzle— 

“The following paragraph is from the Commercial Advertiser of the 20th 
instant. ‘The sentiments of the writer, we believe, have been participated in 
by many in this province. ‘It is a noticeable enough fact, that the London 
Spectator of the 3d, which we have this day received, contains a long letter 
from Montreal, dated August 12th, in which the present position of atfairs at 
Kingston, and especially the doings in Parliament, are most distinctly fore- 
shadowed. ‘The writer speaks with such close approximation to the reality, 
that, were it not physically impossible, one might suppose his letter written 
after the occurrence of the events foretold in it.’” 


The address of the House of Assembly in reply to the Governor- 
General’s opening speech was moved and carried on the 19th. ‘The 
most interesting passage for us isan allusion to the Ashburton treaty— 
the first officiul notice of the subject by inhabitants of the North 
American Colonies— 

“ We receive with great satisfaction the information that a treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States of America has been signed on the part 
of her Majesty, and since ratified by the Federal Senate, by which the impor- 
tant questions affecting this Province and the United States have been ad- 
justed; and we augur the most favourable consequences from the assurance thus 
afforded that peace will be maintained, and our undivided energies left to be 
directed to the advancement and development of those resources which a mer- 
ciful Providence has so bountifully bestowed upon us.” 





The change of the constitution of Newfoundland had been officially 
promulgated in that colony. On the 23d September, Sir John Harvey 
announced to the Council, that in consequence of the separation of the 
Legislative and Executive functions of the Council, the functions of the 
members in the latter capacity were at an end. The Indicator, a 
vigorous Opposition paper, speaks of the change with strong reproba- 
tion; but finds solace in certain considerations as to the appointments 
that the liberal Sir John Harvey might make in the new Council. 





The Acadia brought intelligence from New York to the 30th, only 
one day later than the Great Western. 

Mr. Webster met his fellow-citizens of Boston in Faneuil Hall, on 
that day. The hall was crowded in every part; people having come 
from places as far South as Baltimore. The Mayor delivered an address 
to Mr. Webster; who replied in a speech which had been looked for 
with some anxiety, as likely to contain a declaration whether or not 
he intended to remain in office. In his introductory and complimentary 
remarks, Mr. Webster stated, that it was twenty-five years since he 
came with his family to pursue professional studies at Boston, and 
twenty since his fellow-citizens invited him to clothe himself with a 
public trust. He took a very brief and not very distinct review of 
public affairs since the inauguration of President Harrison in 1841; 
alluding to the conduct of England in the Caroline affair in terms 
of condemnation; but rejoicing in the gradual disuse of war to settle 
international disputes: “it has been truly said, that every peace arrange- 
ment is a new tribute to Christianity, and a new proof of the benign 
influences of the Christian faith.” He abstained from alluding to the 
terms of the recent treaty, as it would be “ awkward” to do so while 
the whole of the correspondence was not published ; but he stated that 
Mr. Tyler had intrusted the whole responsibility and discretion of the 
negotiation to him. Here he paid a passing compliment to the Com- 


‘missioners for Maine and Massachusetts, and one more studied to 


Lord Ashburton— 

“ A happy selection was made by England of the minister to whom her inter- 
ests were confided. A thorough Englishman, well understanding and faith- 
fully pursuing the interests of his country—a statesman of large and liberal 
views—of such standing and weight at home, that whatever he did was almost 
sure to reccive the sanction of his Government and the approbation of his coun- 
trymen—at the same time well acquainted with the relations between the two 
countries—thinking favourably, and always, on suitable opportunities, acting 
favourably towards the United States—if he finds his work well received at 
home, he may congratulate himself upon having made an arrangement conform- 
able to tle honour and interests of all concerned, and may well say, that in this 
he has achieved the greatest labour of his life.” 

He alluded to surviving subjects of anxiety— 

“ Aside from the North-eastern Boundary question, the correspondence will 
show that other subjects of great moment to the country have been attentively 
discussed. ‘The opportunity was not neglected of calling the attention of the 
British Government to important questions which have long remained unset- 
tled between the two countries. In relation to all these matters, I look with 
deep concern, but with faith and trust, to the judgment of the people. ‘There 
yet remain in our foreign relations several subjects of considerable magnitude 
which demand attention. Even with England several questions are yet unset- 
tled. An arrangement was made in the year 1830 respecting the Colonial trade 
on this continent and with the West Indies, of which I have taken the pains 
to keep the run at the present time. I have the misfortune to know that that 
arrangement has proved extremely unfavourable to the shipping interest of 








the United States, and especially to New England. The department with 


In the colour of his politics he has ever been a | which I am connected has been called upon for a report in relation to this sub- 


ject. A report has also been presented to the House of Representatives by a 
Committee of that body. I hold this subject to be one of vital importance to 
the navigating interests of the country, A question of somewhat more impor- 
tance is the line of boundary of our territory on the Pacitic West of the Rocky 
Mountains. I need uot advert to the necessity of deciding this question before 
the country shall become settled on one side or on the other. We have unset- 
tled relations, too. with other states. American citizens have claims on most 
of the Governments on this continent, arising out of occurrences in which they 
have been unfairly treated. It becomes the United States, by a calm and dig- 
nified course of action, which shall be at the same time decisive in its tone, to 
insure a prompt settlement of these demands.” 

On the subject of his continuance in office he declined to enlighten 
his hearers, desiring to be free to act according to his judgment under 
future contingencie but, reprobating strongly certain resolutions 
passed by a Whig convention, he implied that he was not prepared to 
separate from Presideut Tyler— 

“If the President shall look deeply into the principles of indirect trade and 
of reciprocity treaties, and if measures are to be taken to revive our suffering 
commerce, are the Whigs of Massachusetts to resist these measures, and to op- 
pose such efforts for their advantage, merely because they emanate from the 
present Administration 2? Here, among us, are gentler who do know 
that more than one-half of the carrying-trade between the Brazils and the 
United States is engrossed by tonnage from the North of Europe. This is 
one of the unavoidable consequences of the so-called reciprocity treaties, in 
which the benefit is always on one side and the burden on the other. By 
those treaties we take the bread from our children’s mouths, and give it to 
strangers. 1 ask you, (7urning to Mr. Benjamin Rich, who sat near him,) as a 
shipowner, if this is not true?” (Mr. Rich replied emphatically—* It is 
true.) 

Hie enumerated the 
settlement of a perm 
ficient revenue, and 
praise of the new tariff 

“ This tariff has accomplished much. I honour the men who passedit. It 
has restored the country to the state in which it was before the Compromise 
Act was passed. It has repaired the consequence of that —— measure. 
may speak of the Compromise Act; my tura to speak has now come. I can 
truly say, that no measure that has passed during my career in Congress gave 
me more grief aud mortification. It was caried by a few friends joining the 
whole host of our enemies. Its objects were to impose upon the Legislature, 
for all time to come, a resiriction which the constitution had not imposed—to 
clause into the constitution, to the effect that, 
pon an absurd 

































chief objects for which the Whigs struggled—the 
nt peace with England, the procuring of a suf- 
‘protection ” in commerce. ‘This led to cordial 

















introduce a new prohibitory 
after 1842, no duties execeding 20 per cent (and those levied i 








horizontal principle) should thereafter be imposed by Cong It was a 
new, false, and dangerous principle, which was carried only i ce pressure of 
emergency. I predicted at the time that the operation of this measure would 


be most disastrous, and that when its consequences could be borne no longer it 
would produce a spasm and a throe throughout the country to get rid of it. 
But now, thank God, we have got rid of it.” 

He declared his hearty concurrence in the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
plan for an Exchequer; the necessity of which he strongly urged, as a 
means of providing a general system of exchanges and currency 
throughout the Union. He declared that the restriction of the Presi- 
dential veto was a measure which no one expected to live to see. 
Towards the close of his long speech, he alluded in emphatic terms to 
“the mortifying state of the public credit of the country abroad”— 

“ T cannot help thinking, that if the statesmen of a former age—if Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Hamilton, and Madison—could now come among us, they 
would be deeply concerned and soberly thoughtful about the present state of 
the public credit. In the performance of the duties of my department, I am 
obliged to read communications from public agents in foreign countries ; and it 
is frequently deeply painful to me to peruse their accounts of the scorn and 
contumely with which American credit is spoken of abroad. Stocks of the 
United States, which ought to command 125, will not bring a dollar. Does 
not this commonwealth also suffer? Is there not a man strong enough—with 
a mind sufficiently large and comprehensive to show to the American people 
what must be the result of abandoning the true principles of finance—what 
sufferings must ensue from leaving these great questions unadjusted? Some, 
indeed, are indiscreet enough to rely upon repudiation. Does repudiation pay 
adebt? Until the debt is paid, is it not always binding in law and morals? 
lds disrepute to acknowledged inability. It is our duty to 
is ours to maiutain and assert the beneficial influence of 
good faith. t is said that people abroad ¢ ught to discri- 
and those of the United States. So they ought. 
States individually and the United States; and 
if the State Governments repudiate, bow long, they may well ask, will it be 
before the United States will do the same without rebuk the people? 
ster which we ought to feel worse than a wound 3 
rly and seriously 
to the work of eradicating it. Congress may 
have power to do in the premises; but if the great public domain does indeed 
belong to the States, then there is a means provided to enable them to save 


their credit.” 
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Here is a stain upon our char 

ls sople of the ¢ -y should address themselves s 
and all the people of the country shouid address themselves soi 
i I do not undertake to say w! 


The Journal des Débats has some remarks on the Freneh finances, 
marked by the vauuting spirit characteristic of the nation, but also not 





without interest— 

“The Moniteur of th 
of the produce of the i 
1842. It appears from 


day (October 15th) publishes the comparative table 
irect taxes during the first nine months of the year 
this table, that the total receipts accruing from these 
taxes have amounted ‘e the Ist of January to the 20th of September of the 
present year, to the sum of 546, 13,000 frances. 

“This is the highest figure that the revenue of the indirect taxes has ever 
attained in France. Compared with the first nine months of 1840, it presents 
an increase of 42 774,000 franes; and compared with the corresponding period 
of 1841, the increase is 25,572,000 francs. 

“The special taxes, which during the nine first months of 1842 compared 
eriod of 1841, have produced the most considerable 
house-duties, which have brought to the treasury 
7,778,000 franes beyond ibe amount they produced in 1841; ristration~ 
duties show an increase of 6,000,992 franes; the duties on liquors, an increase 
of 2,734,000 franes; the sale of tobacco, an increase of 2,05°,0000 frances; the 
duties on colonial sugar, 1,902,000 tranes ; the stamp duties, 1,522,000 franes; 
the duties on native-grown sugar, 1,476,000 franes, &c. 

“ The state of the revenue, considered as a whole, is highly 
ve all satisfactory in each of its details. 

‘are the receipts of 1842 with those of last year, we 
i n the specialities of contri- 
butions, which are not productive except in times of prosperity, and which 
he industry of the country, or in the consumption of 
There is no diminution except in one head—the 
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duty on foreign sugar; but that diminution of 2,619,000 francs is more than 
compensated by a corresponding augmentation of 3,378,000 francs, arising 
from the duties on colonial and home-raised sugar. ‘This augmentation is the 
more important in reference to the interests of the mass of consumers, as 
colonial and indigenous sugars are less heavily taxed than the like kinds of 
foreign sugar. It necessarily follows, that by reaching a higher figure, their 
consumption must have been much more considerable than that which has 
brought in asimilar sum to the treasury, had it becn paid on foreign sugars, 

“Indeed, the tax on indigenous sugar is that which more than any other in- 
direct impost has proportionably the most considerable increase. Compared 
with last year, it has produced an augmentation of 33 per cent. The impost 
on colonial sugar is about 3 per cent. 

“ The produce of the customs, from which the situation of the country with 
respect to industry and commerce may be most accurately estimated, is greater 
by 11 percent than that of last year. The stamp-tax has also produced an aug- 
mentation of more than 6 per cent, the registrations more than 5 per cent, 
liquors more than 4 per cent, &c. 

“ These are results on which every good citizen must congratulate himself, 
and which the Government may present with satis‘action to its enemies, 
foreign or domestic. These facts offer a triumphant answer to all declamation. 
They prove the more convincingly the strength and prosperity of our position, 
inasmuch as this increase of public fortune has been obtained in France with- 
out recourse to any extraordinary measure, and in spite of considerable dimi- 
nutions in our customs-tariff, and in almost all our indirect taxes. While we 
behold a neighbouring country making heroic efforts, though unfortunately 
with little effect, to check a crisis which seems to baffle even the talent of Sir 
Robert Peel, France, notwitlistanding the adverse circumstances with which 
she has had to contend, but fortified by the salutary emanations from a truly 
free Government, enjoys a degree of wealth and prosperity heretofore unknown 
to her.” 

It is asserted that, independently of the convention with Belgium, 
which is in preparation, commercial negotiations have been opened 
with England, Sardinia, and the German Customs Union —Moniteur 
Parisien. 

The Paris National mentions a report that Count Molé and M. 
Thiers are about to enter the Cabinet: “we do not guarantee this 
news,” says the National, “ although it is more than probable.” 

According to the Constitutionnel, its patron, M. Thiers, remains book- 
making at Lille, and will not return to Paris before next month ; being 
“exclusively ” occupied with writing some chapters of the “ History 
of the Consulate and Empire.” 

Sir John M‘Neill, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the British Court to Persia, is at present in Paris. 

Lablache, who has been ill at Paris, is convalescent. 

The question of the right of personal search claimed by the Post- 
office agents has been deciled by the Court of Cassation aguinst that 
branch of the Administration. 

The price of bread in Paris has been fixed from the 16th to the 31st 
instant at 34 centimes the kilogramme, or about 63d. the four-pound loaf, 

The Commerce announces that a small mosque will be built next win- 
ter in the Quartier Beaujon (Champs Elys¢es) for the Mahomedans re- 
siding in Paris. 


The Journal des Débats contains a defensive criticism of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel under the attacks of his enemies; and the Morning Post 
sternly calls upon the French writer for an explanation !— 

“ The Journal des Débats of Monday, publishes a continuation of M. Le- 
moine’s lucubrations on English politics. This gentleman professes to be a 
great admirer of Sir Robert Peel, and as such, thinks himself at liberty to say 
all the harm be can of the English Premier. ‘The French writer accuses him 
of disappointing his friends, giving nauseous potions to his followers, and by his 
Jead in Parliament, of having brought the Country gentlemen into a dilemma 
as to how they could support a Tory Government and at the same time remain 
true to their principles and promises. These are grave charges; but M. Le- 
moine thinks he covers all by pleading the dire necessity in which the English 
Premier found himself to do all these things. The French journalist does any 
thing, however, but prove the necessity which he pleads. On the contrary, he 
represents the Whigs as so powerless, so fallen, and all opposition as so futile, 
that Sir Robert might have done as he pleased; for never was Minister so libe- 
rated at once from the pressure and the plea of necessity. How can the Débats 
reconcile these two contradictory arguments ? ” 

The Paris journals of Wednesday were occupied with the recent pro- 
ceedings in Canada. ‘The Journal des Débats predicts that a contest 
between Great Britain and her American Colonies wiil “ vegetate, in- 
crease, and explode of itself,” without foreign intervention, and terininate 
in separation. ‘The French politician, however, is considerably at sea 
in the discussion of Canadian affairs— 

“It isa singular circumstance, that the Metropolitan Government should 
have given the strongest impulse to this movement. The Whig Administra- 
tion caused éwo measures to be voted by the British Parliament, which have done 
more to prepare and advance the future independence of the British Colonies of 
North America than the united efforts of the English Radicals and the Sym- 
pathizers of the United States could have accomplished. The first of those 
measures is that which united the two Provinces of Canada in one. The second 
is that which rendered the Executive Government of Canada responsible to the 
Local Legislature, in the same manner as the Executive Government of the 
Metropolis is responsible to the Parliament. The late events in Canada prove 
sufficiently what we have stated. ‘The Governor-General, who had a Tory 
Cabinet, experienced such an opposition in the Assembly, that he was obliged 
to capitulate, and to place the Executive power at that discretion of the French 
party and of the English Radicals. . _ For our part, we are 
happy to see the French party at length take that position in the Government 
which the jealousy and fears of the English party had until now refused them.” 

[Here are two mistakes: the concession of “responsible govern- 
ment” was not a “measure” voted by Paliament—where, indeed, it 
was only sneered at, both by Ministers and Opposition—but a mode of 
administration recommended by one Governor-General, Lord Durham, 
partially adopted by his successor, Lord Sydenham, and fully carried 
out by the next, Sir Charles Bagot; there is no /aw upon the matter, 
but simply a practice imitated from the Central Government: and the 
Governor-General was not opposed, but merely those gentlemen of the 
Province who for the time, by their advice, gave the tone to his councils. ] 

The National mentions a project for a union of the whole Sclavonic 
race; Russia taking the lead, and the Poles consenting to join. “ We 
believe we do not go too far when we affirm, that overtures have been 
made which disclose a part of this plan, to certain persons who possess 
the highest influence over French politics, and which overtures have 
not been rejected. This fact will explain why the Emperor Nicholas, 








so insolent formerly towards the French Court, has appeared for some 
time to conciliate it.” 

The King of Holland opened the ordinary session of the Assembly 
of 1842-3, at the Hague, on Monday last. He stated in his speech, that 
the Plenipotentiaries of Holland and Belgium had lately agreed on the 
basis of an arrangement for the complete execution of the treaty of 
London. Holland, like other countries, is suffering from some finan- 
cial difficulty : “The less flourishing condition in some branches of 
commerce and mauufactures,” said the speech, “has not been without 
influence on some taxes, which have fallen short of the originai esti- 
mate: the slight difference produced by these two causes is, however, 
made up for by the surplus in other branches.” Still, “it will be neces- 
sary to increase a little the ordinary means, in order to balance the 
expenses.” 

The Earl of Wilton and the other gentlemen on a mission to invest 
the King of Saxony with the Order of the Garter performed the 
ceremony on the 4th instant, at the Palace in Dresden. ‘The King was 
seated on his throne, and was attended by the Queen, Prince John, and 
the Dutchess Dowager of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and surrounded by 
his Ministers. In the afternoon there was a grand Court dinner in the 
Throne-room. 


Intelligence from Constantineple, of the 20th of September, states 
that the Porte had definitively refused to defer to the representations of 
the European Powers respecting the government of Syria. Omar 
Pasha, odious to his subjects, is recalled; and the Albanian troops, 
whose cruelties and disorders were loudly complained of, have been 
withdrawn, the state of the province being so ‘* satisfactory” as to 
make their presence no longer necessary. But, according to the terms 
of a hatti-scheriff, published at Constantinople, Essaad Pasha of Saida 
is appointed Governor of the Lebanon and of the Ante-Lebanon, with 
two Kaimakans or Governors under his orders, one for the Druses and 
the other for the Maronites. ‘ Thus, then,” observes the Augsburg 
Gazette, “the Druses and Maronites are deprived of their natural 
chiefs; the family of Emir Bechir remain banished from their native 
soil; and the Turkish Administration is about to be installed in the 
moutains of Syria.” 

Accounts one day later from Constantinople allude to the frequent 
interchange of communications between the Diplomatic Corps and the 
Constantinople Government. 

Nothing has transpired to elucidate the state of affairs in Servia. 
The Provisional Government remained in possession; but the Porte 
had refused to recognize the revolutionary Prince, Alexander Petro- 
novitch. The British Consul-General, Mr. Fonblanque, had repaired to 
Constantinople, after protesting against the recent proceedings. The 
Constantinople correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing on the 
27th, says— 

“ The importance attached by Russia to the events in Servia is clearly shown 
by the sudden and unexpected arrival at Buyukdere of M. de Boutinief, the 
titular Russian Minister Plenipotentiary, who has been absent during two 
years, and who was on the eve of departing for Stockholm. ‘This diplomatist, 
who long and ably served his Governmeut at this place, and was a party to the 
treaties of Adrianople and Unkiar Skelessi, reached the Bosphorus yesterday 
evening. No notice whatever of his intended return had been given tothe Rus- 
sian Legation ; nor was M. de Titof any way prepared for such an event, until 
the Russian war-steamer from Odessa cast anchor before the palace and an- 
nounced that M. de Boutinief was on board. This unexpected arrival of the 
Russian Minister relieves M. de ‘Titof from his duties as Chargé d’Affaires. It 
has created an extraordinary sensation among the Diplomatic Corps, and will 
probably cause the immediate arrival of Ministers from Austria and Prussia, 
and perhaps of an Ambassador from France. * * * It is probable that the 
Great Powers may resolve upon establishing a new basis for the constitution of 
Servia, either as a dependent or independent power. If dependent, she ought 
to be fixed under the control of the Porte, in a manner, if possible, more secure 
than heretofore: if independent, Belgrade ought to be ceded as a barrier-for- 
tress to Austria, and the whole principality under the common protection of the 
Five Powers.” 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 5th instant says, that the representatives 
of the Five Powers, at a conference on the 28th, resolved, that, as the 
change of Government in Servia had taken place without the consent of 
any European power, and as it was merely the result of Izzet Pasha’s en- 
terprising spirit, they would defend Prince Michael’s rights before the 
divan, 

Tuesday's Gazette contained official despatches from Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hugh Gough, relating the capture of Chapoo, but stating 
no additional facts. Sir Hugh describes a body of the Chinese as fight- 
ing at the last with more obstinacy than they are generaliy supposed 
capable of exhibiting— 

“ The whole of the enemy’s troops soon became a mass of fugitives, throw- 
ing away their arms, and flying in every direction ; with the exception of three 
hundred, who, finding themselves surrounded, took possession of a house and 
enclosure, which they defended with wonderful obstinacy, and would not sur- 
render until the house was in flames from our rockets and breached by powder- 
bags, judiciously placed by Captain Pears; when not above fifty, and those 
mostly wounded, could be induced to submit as prisoners.” 

The implicit reliance of the Chinese on utterly inadequate resources 
is obviously one cause of our overwhelming victories; and they seem 
almost incapable of learning the inutility of their defences— 

“ Notwithstanding, we have found several arsenals, with all kinds of arms 
and ammunition, together with a foundry and a gunpowder-manufactory ; 
which of course I have ordered to be destroyed, merely taking off the few 
(eleven) brass guns, The Chinese appear to have placed all their reliance on 
the positions on the heights, and possibly on the supposition of the impracti- 
cability of landing a large force within the influence of such extraordinary 
currents.” 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Plymouth, Oct. 18th, Strabane, Park, from Calcutta. At Scilly, 15th, 
Cliitou, Tily, from Singapore. At Liverpool, 20th, Gentoo, Dodd, from Calcutta, 
At Cork, 16th, Reliance, Hall, from Bombay. Off Crookhaven, Bidston, Harmer, 
from Calcutta. At St. Helena, Aug. 20d, Imogene, Bissett from Calcutta, 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Oct. 15th, Falcon, Anstruther, fur Bombay; 16th, Or- 
yheus, Digby, for Ceylon; Lord Hungerford, Piggot, for Madras; and 20th, Moutrose, 
Peter, for Bombay. From Liverpool, Oct. 15th, Alexhuder Grant, Thompson, for 
Bombay; 20th, Cordelia, Fethers, for Madras; and 21st, Maleolm, M‘Fariaue, for 
Singapore, 





THE ARMY. 
Apmiratty, Oct. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—W. E. Farmar, Gent.; J. F. Henry, 
Geut.; J. C. D. Morrison, Geut,—to be Second Lieu's, 
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POSTSCRIPT. ; 


The French papers of Thursday seize on a new topic connected with 
the right of search question, and make good use of it. A letter written 
by Lord Aberdeen to the Admiralty in May, but recently published, 
condemned the instructions under which British cruisers had forcibly 
entered slave-factories, not within British’ territory, on the coast of 
Africa. ‘“ England,” cries the National, “ finds the right of search 
escaping from her”; and it supposes that this “ tardy prudence” of 
Lord Aberdeen’s is meant as a means of preserving the right, en- 
dangered by the precipitation and ill-timed brutality of the agents. The 
Courter Frangais calls on England to expiate the fault now confessed, 
by effacing without delay the traces of violence committed by her 
cruisers. The Commerce demands the abrogation of the treaties of 1831, 
’33. The Constitutionnel encourages the English Ministry in this its 
“first step in the path of good faith and candour.” The Quotidienne 
regards the right of search as finally condemned: “it is no longer a 
question between France and England, but between the people and the 
Government.” 

The Morning Chronicle to-day bitterly echoes—‘ The French are 
right, and the treaties of 1831 and 1833 are virtually abolished: no 
French Government can admit of them, now Lord Aberdeen has rubbed 
his pen across them.” 

This is a new blow to the claim of Great Britain, or rather of her 
Governments; and the French, it seems, will make it tell. Lord Aber- 
deen’s letter recognizes a flaw in the claim: England refuses, and hasa 
right to refuse, to recognize the slave-trade as other than a piratical 
offence ; but it does not follow that she has the right to carry her po- 
lice-regulations into foreign territories. The principle would be asserted 
with more intelligence if every British war-ship treated as pirate the 
slaver that happened to cross its path, without hunting out that particu- 
lar-species of crime for repression. We should not put an army at the 
cominand of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, to enforce morals 
in foreign lands; and the question of moral right is the same in 
foreign waters. Such repeated checks as the Ashburton treaty, and 
this revived “ question” with France, bid fair to oblige England to re- 
treat upon little more than a negative hostility to the slave-trade ; unless 
she resort to the process of ruining the traffic by promoting the over- 
whelming competition of free African emigration. 





The Commerce states that the frequent visits of Count Molé to St. 
Cloud, since the King’s return to that residence, were beginning to 
alarm M, Guizot. 





The Prussian State Gazette announces the arrival of the Russian 
Emperor at Warsaw, on the 9th, attended by Count Orloff and Ge- 
neral Adlersburg, and the French painter Horace Vernet. The 
Prince of Warsaw went to meet the Emperor at Jwanagrod. On 
the evening of the 9th and the two following, the Polish capital was 
illuminated ! 


By the death of Sir William Rae, Government have the office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland to dispose of, and the electors of Buteshire 
a seat in Parliament. It is supposed that Mr. Duncan M‘Neill will 
succeed Sir William in both posts; and it is surmised that Mr. Adam 
Anderson, the late Sheriff of Perthshire, will succeed Mr. M‘Neill in 
the Scotch Solicitor-Generalship. 


A great meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League, about 2,000 in num- 
ber, was held in Newall’s Buildings, Manchester, on Thursday even- 
ing, to receive the proposals of the Council as to the raising of a fund 
to carry on the agitation next session; which seem to have been 
approved of by the meeting. Mr. George Wilson, the Chairman, further 
explained the project— 


“‘ We propose to call on the country to spend a certain sum of money, say’ 


50,000/., to be paid into the Treasurer’s hands by January 1843, to be a fund 
for augmenting our resources, and enabling us the more extensively to diffuse 
information on this question through every part of the country. We shall be 
enabled by this means to send out our missionary agents to every elector in the 
country, with not merely a pamphlet or tract, but a little library of informa- 
tion on this question, which shall show him the proper bearings of it in every 
respect, and which shall teach him how to act on every occasion so as best to 


promote this great cause. Our agents will be supplied with maps of their dis- - 


tricts; and we hope that no town, no village, or hamlet—we hope that no 
dwelling in the kingdom shall be found so remote or obscure that our agents 
shall not visit it and leave a copy of our tracts behind them. In addition to 
this, we propose to hold conferences and meetings, and to send deputations to 
the different towns in the kingdom. We propose further to have a conference, 
to meet in London the day before the assembling of Parliament; to be there 
during the entire of the session, if necessary; and never again to separate, if 
possible, till the measure is finally settled by the total and immediate repeal of 
the Corn-laws.” (Great cheering.) 

He called attention, O’Connell-fashion, to the smallness of the con- 
tribution— 

“Tt is but 1,000,000 shillings—it is but 400,000 half-crowns—it is but 
200,000 crowns—it is less than a halfpenny per head from the whole 
population. The two millions that petitioned Parliament for the repeal 
can easily raise this sum; and since they last signed a petition, hundreds of 
thousands have become Repealers. The 50,000/., then, will be obtained: but it 
is desirable that all parts of the kingdom should contribute.” 

Mr, Charles Hindley, M.P., delivered a long speech, exhorting the 
League not to agitate as if they would set class against class, but to pur- 
sue their object as for the good of all. Mr. Acland gave an account 





of his mission to the neighbourhood of Raby Castle, and stated that his | 


correspondence with the Duke of Cleaveland had formed an excellent 
introduction to his Grace’s tenantry, “ who at crowded meetings, 
repeatedly held, were unanimous in condemnation of the corn-law.” 


At the Clonmel Quarter-Sessions, last Saturday, Mr. John Howley, 
Q.C., the Chairman, announced that tranquillity continued in the South 
Riding of Tipperary, and had been quite restored in the North Riding— 

“In the district so recently disturbed, it is very satisfactory to know that 
public peace and order are now fully established. ‘This desirable result has, no 
doubt, been principally forwarded by those wise and vigorous measures which 
had been adopted, and which prove that a firm and temperate administration of 
tie ordinary law is sufficient for any exigency that may arise, and quite capable 
of vindicating and protecting those interests that may bave been fassailed by 








daring and violent offenders. The examples—the ry ex —which 
were made of persons convicted of very heavy crimes, after trials conducted in a 
manner that satisfied all, have had their proper influence in stopping that epi- 
demic of crime, which, if it had not received this salutary check, might have 
spread throughout the entire country.”’ 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanat, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The general demand for every description of English Stock, occasioned by 
the continued purchases for Money, has caused an improvement of nearly 4 per 
cent in the price of most of the current varieties; and the quotations oft 
are from § to 4 per cent above those of Monday. ‘The only remarkable circum- 
stance has been the increase in the value of Reduced Three per Cent Stock 
as compared with Consols. From the more speculative nature of the latter 
Fund, its market value is generally greater in proportion than Reduced Three 
per Cents. The difference between these two descriptions of Stock ought 
always to be $ per cent, one of them having invariably that amount more of 
current dividend due upon it than the other thus: from January to April, and 
from July to October, when the dividends upon Consols have just been paid, 
there is an excess of three months’ dividend due upon Reduced Three per Cents 
as compared with Consols ; while from April to July, and October to January, 
when the dividends upon Reduced have been paid, there is a similar excess of 
dividends due upon Consols as compared with Reduced; so that for one-half 
the year the price of Reduced Three per Cents should be 3 per cent above 
that of Consols, and for the other half 3 per cent below. However, from the fact 
of all the speculative operations. being confined to Consols, this Stock generally 
bears a higher value than Reduced, the difference in price being generally only $ 
or § per cent, instead of ; in other words, Consols are commonly 4 or 4 per cent 
dearer than Reduced. So great, however, was the demand for the latter Stock 
yesterday, that this proportion was reversed, and at one period of the day Con- 
sols were 4 per cent cheaper than Reduced: the jobbers and dealers finding it 
almost impossible to deliver all the Stock they had sold, were thus compelled 
to exchange the one Stock for the other at adisadvantage. The premium upon 
Exchequer Bills continues the same, viz. from 56s. to 57s. Money is still very 
abundant, and likely to continue so: the amount of bullion in the Bank has 
been considerably increased during the week; and there seems every pro- 
bability of a continued augmentation, which must force the Directors to adopt 
some course for the increase of their circulation. 

The first general meeting of the Shareholders of the Bank of Ceylon took 
place yesterday ; when the statement of the affairs of the bank were such as to 
allow of a dividend of 6 per cent being made out of the profits of the year just 
ended. The shareholders generally were much gratitied at the economy dis- 
played in the management; the whole expenses since the formation of the 
bank, including those consequent on the obtaining the charter, not having ex- 
ceeded 2,000/. This favourable result is mainly attributable to the fact of the 
Directors having, during all the preliminary business of the Company and until 
it was in full operation, declined to receive any remuneration ; an example which 
might be followed with advantage by many institutions of a similar character. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been more animated than usual. There 
has been a considerable demand for the new Portuguese Converted Stock, occa- 
sioned by large purchases by the agents of Dutch mercantile houses. Under the 
operation of the demand thus created, the price of the Stock has risen from 2 to 
3 per cent: both the other varieties of Portuguese Bonds have improved, though 
not in the same degree; the Five per Cents Regency having advanced about 
2 per cent, and ‘Three per Cents from 1 to} per cent. ‘The sudden acqui- 
escence of the great mass of the Bondholders in the arrangement proposed by 
the Government in the decree of November 1840, after a protracted opposition 
of nearly two years, is a remarkable circumstance ; as that opposition has not 
been softened by the slightest modification or alteration of any one item of the 
proposed arrangement, and all the advantage the dissentients appear to have 
reaped has been the postponement of the improvement in the value of the 
Bonds during the whole period of the dispute. Spanish Active Stock is in 
rather better demand, and may be quoted at an advance of froin 4 to } per cent. 
There have not been any extensive operations, but the appearance of the 
market is on the whole firmer than it has been for some time. The improve 
ment of the English Funds has led to an advance in the prices of the Northern 
European Bonds, but the transactions in thera have been unimportant. Colom- 
bian is rather firmer; Mexican without material variation. The intelligence of 
some misunderstanding between the Republics of Chili and Buenos Ayres has 
depressed the Stock of the former, which has fallen about 7 per cent, viz. to 82 
ex div. The last packet from Rio Janciro brought a convention arranging the 
liquidation of the debt due to Portugal by the Brazilian Government. This cir- 
cumstance is important to the holders of that description of Portuguese Bonds 
known as Five per Cents 1836, or Goldsmid’s Loan; which were issued to the ex- 
tent of 900,000/. upon the special security of that debt, and which will of course 


be liquidated when the amount now apportioned by Drazil is received. It is 
understood that the Brazilian Government propose to exchange the present 


Bonds of Goldsmid’s Loan for Braziiian Bonds, which are to be reckoned at 
the value of 85 per cent : to this the holders of Goldsmid’s Loan object; stating, 
very truly, that the present price of Brazilian Bonds being only 64, the Go- 
vernment cannot expect to issue more at 85. A meeting of the principal 
Bondholders was held on Tuesday, at which it was determined to represent to 
the Brazilian Minister the injustice of the proposed arrangement; and there 
the matter must at present rest. In the mean time, a demand has sprung up 
for the Bonds of Goldsmid’s Loan; which were a few days ago done at 50, 
being an improvement of nearly 5 per cent upon recent prices. 

There have not been any transactions of importance in the Railway Shares ; 
which are, with few exceptions, nearly at our last quotations. 

Satvreay, Twetve o’Crock. 

The English Funds are firm at yesterday’s prices with little doing. Exche- 
quer Bills are 56s. to 58s. premium . 

All the Foreign Funds without any variation or business of importance. _ 

The only transactions worthy of notice in the Railway Shares, have been in 
those of the Brighton line; which, from 36} have been done at 56, and are now 
quoted at 353 36. The Loan Notes are marked 103. We have also had a bar- 
gain in Northern and Eastern, at 35}. 







3 per Cent. Consols ...,..06-. 934 F Columbian 6 pe. Ceate .... 203 lt 
Ditto for Account ....0.0c.0.2 9359 % Danish 3 per Ceats ce.see-. 82 3 

3 per Cent Reduced ...ex div. 93} Dutch 24 per Cents... c.coee 523 # 
3¢ per Cent Ditto..... ex div. 100% 1 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd.. 32t t 
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THE THEATRES. 
Tuovucu neither novelty nor revival has marked the week, there have 
been two or three performances sufficently notable to have attracted 
better audiences than attended them. But the theatre is no longer the 
chief amusement of the town ; and nothing short of some extraordinary 
representation, or a new performer of rare powers, will draw crowded 
audiences in these days, even with the aid of a numerous free list. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








The representation of Macbeth, at Covent Garden on Monday, 
although VaNpenuorr’s reading of the part is intelligent and earnest, 
was, with the exception of the musical portion, inferior as a whole to 
what we have been accustomed to see at the patent houses. VANDEN- 
HOFF’s power of execution is not equal to his conception, and that is far 
from grand; and Miss Puimurrs’s Lady Macbeth is rendered con- 
spicuous only by effort wrongly directed ; while the Macduff of Mr. 
Pirr is Surrey melodrama run mad, though his violence elicited some 
applause as well as laughter. 

The cast of the Road to Ruin at Drury Lane is so effective, that this 
lively and sterling comedy will be enjoy ryed by all who can relis h whole- 
some satire and generous feeling expressed in a forcible and amusing 
picture of the life and manners of the last age. PueE vps, as old Dorn- 
ton, is a true portra iit of the doating and inc lulgen t father; ANDERSON is 
a manly and spirited representative of his prodigal son; Mr. LAMBERT 
makes a stern yet kindly Sulky; Compron is the sleek and sordid hy- 


pocrite Si/hy inevery look and movement; and Cuartes MATHEws, 





as Goldfinch, brings out all the | poy of the jockey, in the free and | 





finished style of a knowing hand, and with as much of the gentleman as | 
the part allows of: his descriptic om of the race carries one on to the 
course—the itement is infectious. Mrs. C. Jones, if not all that 
might be wished as the Widow Warren, enters with gusto into the 
spirit of the character; though her version is a trifle too broad and 
coarse even for the ill-bred de smirep, considering she aspires to Harry 





Dornton. But the charm of the performance is Mrs. SrERLING’s 
Sophia : since t! ys of Mrs. JORDAN, the stage has not seen such a 
genial and impulsive personation of girlhood, wanton with the over- 
flowing of animal spirits and kindly feelings, and coquettish out of pure 
innocence and bashful coyness. Exquisite is the toying with her skip- 
ping-rope, and delicious the burst of delight with which she discovers 
the valentine in the plumcake: the erying at her lover's pe rfidy is as 
genuine as the laughter; it has all the wilfulness of the bread-and- 
butter age, with a fluttering heart beneath the pinafore. The costuines 
are heterog PBeRES 5 but the scene outside the tennis-court is acted to 
the life, and the army of creditors presents an imposing force of Eng- 
lish bill-men. 

Othello, too, is well represented at Drury Lane, yet on the whole in- 
ferior to the cast at Covent Garden four years ago. As then, Mac- 
READY’s personation of the Moor isa triumph of intellect, skill, and 
energy, over natural defects. His constrained bearing is at variance 
with the external attributes of the character; his unmusical and dis- 
jointed elocution mars some of the finest poetry of SHAKSPERE; and 
his passion is akin to excited irritability than the tumultuous emo- 

















tions that holm the mind of Othello: in spite of these disad- 
vantages, | € stness and vehemenece carry him through; but 
the profow thos of the tragedy, in the elder Kean’s time, is want- 
ing, especially in the last scene. Puetps’s Jago is a good homely per- 
sonation of the honest-seeming villain, though the intellectual subtlety 


and power of the man of penetration is not enough apparent: his 
knavery wears the mask of blunt plainness, and his manner has a rugged 
plausibility, likely to impose on the unsuspecting Moor; but he does 
not look the man to have conceived such a scheme. Mr. C. Maruews 
makes /toderigo too trivial a character; for, vain and weak as Roderigo 
is, his very perseverance and unscrupulousness show him to have some 
mettle in him, and he is really in love: the scene where he threatens 
Cassio was overdue, and the comic ery when Iago stabs him called forth 
deserved hi ses. ANDERSON’s Cassio is mellowed into something better 
than passable propriety: his drunken-scene is admirable—he does 
not appear fi olishly drunk, as every Cassio used to do, but only quar- 
relsome. Mr. Eiron gives due importance to the part of Brabantio, 
and Mr. G. Bennett spoke the Duke of Venice without undue em- 
phasis. Mrs. Warner’s Emilia is the best possible. Miss H. Faucit’s 
Desdemona is most winning in the sprightly passages 5 her passion is 
too vehemently expressed for the “ gentle Desdemona.” 

BuckstToneE has returned to gladden the frequenters of the Hay- 
market; where he made his appearance on Wednesday, as Mr. Dove, in 
his own diverting farce Married Life. Ue has very little to do but to 
indulge in those peculiar pleasantries that are generally successful in 
eliciting a Jaugh, but which we would recommend him to be sparing of 
in future: the taste of playgoers has taken a favourable turn during 
his absence, and audiences now prefer that the humour of an actor 
should be exhibited only in and through the assumed character. Mr. 
Bucksronr was warmly welcomed by a scanty house ; and being called 
for at the end, he feelingly and in good taste expressed the pleasure he 
felt at being again among old friends. 








King Joh is announced at ‘Drury Lane for Monday. The splendour 
of this Shaks erian revival is bruited, and the cast promises well. 

The Adel; hi announces a dramatic version of Mr. AINSWoRTH’s 
novel, The Miser’s Daughter, for Monday also. 





TAX UPON TRAVELLERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Srr— You moy think me treating what is meant as a joke too gravely, but 
: atin § b gone. g : 
I cannot allow the recommendation of your “ Old Subscriber” to pass without 
remark. 


Remember your own observation when the question of surcharges at inns 


was first started—that in this country we pay for obsequiousness, ‘The towns 
on the Rhine are th e great mill-horse round of the ennuyé English travellers, who 
have been spoiled by this obsequiousness, and to whom every arrangement dif- 
fering from what they have been stmubeanill to is uncomfortable and regarded 
asa mark of barbarism. Iam no stranger to such polite entries in the books 
kept at inns on the Continent for re ceiving the remarks of guests, as gare 
quoted by your correspondent; and at least in one half of the instances ob- 
served, | have found them the unjust and splenetic effusions of the classes 
alluded to. \hen the landlord and traveller have a difference, the latter 
is not always in the right; and the consiousness alluded to by your cor- 
respondent, that mine host and his family do not understand English, has 
often tempted low-minded tourists (for such there are) to injure the inn- 
keeper by unfounded slander, Your correspondent is aware, that to pub- 
lish such statements would be libellous: to whisper attacks which the law 
would punish, is malignant and cowardly as well as libellous. No person with 
the spirit of a gentleman could have recourse to such dirty practices. I have 
had a 
Thave found them on the average quite as civil and honest as the travel- 
lers who make such a rout about them, and entitled to protection against all 
Sir Benjamin Backbites whatever. VIATOR. 


good deal to do with innkeepers in my day—always. as a traveller—and | 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE WORLD GETS ON. 
Last week brought forward some remarkable witnesses to the 
fact, that in the political world of England the present course of 
events is towards good. 

The Edinburgh Review says of Sir Ropert Perez's Corn and 
Provision laws—“ We must admit, and we do it freely, that the 
Corn-bill of the last session, though not in itself good, was an im- 
provement upon the previous law.” The reviewer then proceeds 
to demonstrate, that matters cannot and will not be allowed to rest 
here—* The sliding scale and its advocates will be condemned, as 
well by common sense as by popular indignation; and Sir Robert 
Peel is much too skilful a tactician to maintain a contest in a 
position which he finds to be indefensible. Indeed it is obvious, 
that in the principles he laid down, and the admissions he made, he 
has prepared the way, with great adroitness but with much caution, 





for the final abandonment of all protection whatever. His two 
‘rests’ at a duty of 6s. and 17s. are his preparations for a fixed 
duty: a fixed duty on his part will lead him farther still.” And of 


the reduction of the duties on foreign cattle and provisions he 
says—“ The latter measure was one, we admit, considerably in ad- 
vance of the propositions of the Whig Ministry; and the step was 
taken in the right direction.” 

The praise bestowed upon the Commercial Tariff is even more 
decided—* We proceed to the next of Sir Robert Peel's great mea- 
sures, his commercial tariff: and here our approval may be more 
freely expressed ; for the principles laid down by him, and by his 
distinguished coadjutor Mr. Gladstone, were, with few exceptions, 
all we could wish, and all that the Masters of Economical Science 
could have desired from public men. It was admitted unequivo- 
rally, that the aim of the Legislature should be, to procure the 
most abundant and cheapest supplies, and to encourage the freest 
and most unfettered commercial intercourse between nation and 
nation. * * * From those principles Sir Robert Peel will find 
there is no retreat. When the time comes (and it approaches 
speedily) when Parliament will be required to reconsider the Bra- 
ailian commercial treaty, and the duties on foreign sugar, we enter- 
tain no doubt that he will be reminded of these declarations. In- 
deed, our hope and expectation is, that these declarations will be 
embodied in the new arrangements which must then be adopted, 
in spite of the opposition of our Colonial interests, or the mis- 
apprehensions of a mistaken philanthropy—uninstructed by expe- 
rience, and relying upon remedies already shown to be inadequate 
either for the amelioration of the condition of the foreign slave or 
for the suppression of the slave-trade.” 

The financial operations of the session are spoken of in less 
favourable terms; but it is admitted that Sir Rosert Pern “ made 
his celebrated financial propositions in a speech of great ability and 
moderation, going far to satisfy the expectations of those who de- 
manded from the Minister the enunciation of sound general prin- 
ciples, and extremely plausible and skilful in the manner in which 
his arguments were marshalled.” 

With regard to National Education in England, Government, it 
seems, has not only adopted “in its most minute details” the 
system which had so usefully been carried on by their predecessors, 
but have proposed to carry it still further. ‘The control of a Lay 
Board “is most wisely and most unhesitatingly adopted ” ; the rea- 
sonable and just principle of perfect equality among all classes, 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters, in the distribution of aid, and 
the public encouragement granted for schools, “‘ was never more un- 
equivocally affirmed than it has been by Lord Wharncliffe the Pre- 
sident of the Council” ; nay, ‘‘ we have reason to believe, that in 
this as in other questions the measure originally intended to be 
adopted has not yet been fully carried out.” In Ireland, again, 
“the [educational] measures of Lord Eliot have been those be- 
queathed to him by his excellent predecessor, which he has adopted, 
to the signal overthrow of the expectations of his Ultra political 
supporters.” he effect of Lord Exror’s firm and liberal policy 
upon the bigots is truly and powerfully described by the Reviewer— 
“How deeply their disappointment is felt, appears, among other 
things, in an address moved by a party of Orangemen in Dublin, 
praying the Queen to remove Lord Eliot from her Councils for 
ever. It also appears in the opposition of the University of Dub- 
lin to the Irish Solicitor-General, and the pledges required from 
the more successful candidate to vote against the declared wishes 
of Government. When, in addition to other mortifications, we 
consider the exclusion from political office of all the prominent 
members of that section of Irish politics which has furnished the 
most eager partisans and the most active skirmishers in the Tory 
cause, we cannot imagine any line of policy so well calculated 


| to excite discontent, and a bitter hostility, which only waits an 


opportunity for manifesting itself. This hostility, and the causes 
which produce it, must bring to the Government real strength, 
as more than an equivalent for party support. If they lose the 
applause of a faction, they are laying in their claims to the grati- 
tude of a people, who require no more than justice at their hands.” 

‘The news of the late change of Ministry in Canada arrived too 
late to be noticed in the Review; but a writer in the editorial 


columns of the Morning Chronicle may be allowed to express the > 


view taken of that event by the more clear-sighted and judicious 
Whigs—* The great subject of gratification is the complete triumph 
of Lord Durham's principle of responsible government, which the 
recent change recognizes and establishes. * * * ‘The national 
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system of representative government is established in Canada in the ] 


most marked manner. ‘The men in whom, probably, of all in the 
province, the Governor confides the least, are taken by him to direct 
his policy, because they are those in whom the people confide the 
most. A vote of the Legislature in Canada, as in the Mother- 
country, now determines who shall wield executive authority. This 
has been the great subject of conflict hitherto between the Tory 
and Liberal politicians of the province. It is now decided in 
favour of the latter. * * * This, after all, is only one of many 
proofs of the fact, that government in the present day, whether in 
the hands of Tories or of Liberals, must be carried on on liberal 
principles.” 

Non noster hic sermo; but we coincide entirely in these views,— 
which, indeed, are but a reproduction of our own; and we would 
have repeated them in our own language, but that we know the 
writers from whom we have been quoting are likely to be mor 
acceptable to some readers. Now what is the moral of all this ! 

It seems clear that the present Ministry feel what public opi- 
nion requires, aud are prepared to strengthen themselves by inlist- 
ing public opinion in their favour. The duty of the true Liberal 
is to make the most for the public out of this disposition. Sir Ro- 
BERT Pert has done some good, and he promises todo more. But 
we are not to expect that he will do any thing to weaken his hol 
office. When the Free-traders asked the late Ministry, in vain, to 
declare in their favour, they were told confidentially—* If Minis- 
ters were to avow your principles, they could not command a ma- 
jority of the House: you cannot expect them to turn themselves 
out.” The present Ministers are influenced by the same consi- 
derations: they will not turn themselves out. They have shown 
that they have little objection to let the Ultra-Orangemen and 
the advocates of monopoly rail on, provided they are certain of re- 
ceiving fair support trom other quarters in doing what they believe 


to be best. Every taunt levelled at them for their advance in Li- 











beralism—every triumphant exclamation at seeing them irritate the | 


old-world Tories, as if they thereby weakened themselves—must 
necessarily make them pause and hesitate in the course to which 
they are evidently inclined. They will not be encouraged to ad- 
vance by support given avowedly for the purpose of weakening 
them. 

The objection usually made to 
confirm them in their Liberal policy is the question, “ what right have 
they to be Liberal?” and the assertion, th hey oug’t te have left 
that to their predecessors.” ‘This feeling is not unnatural in party- 


r¢ bbe 
t t 


men, but extremely silly in the great bedy of citizens, who have no- | 
thing either to gain or lose in the lottery of place. ‘They have nothing | 


to gain by changing the persons who hold office, unless they can be 
sure that they exchange those who will do less good for those who 
will do more. 
consequence of restoring the party lately ousted—even though more 
were to be gained thereby than a War Minister and an addition to 
the Funded Debt, instead of peace and an Income-tax. In certain 
quarters it is the fashion to represent them as martyrs to the cause 
of Free Trade. The truth is, that solong as they had a majority in 





the House ot Commons, they refused to meddle with Free ‘Trade; | 


some because their minds were not made up, others because they feared 
that by meddling they should be placed in a minority. They had 
lost their majority before they took up Commercial Reform. The 
vote which turned them out did not say, that, having become Com- 
mercial Reformers, they ought to cease to be Ministers, but that, 
having ceased to have the majority, it was not for thera to propound 
their scheme from the Treasury-bench. 
office because they could no longer prevent them; and, whatever 
they may have said out of office, are doing in it just what their pre- 
decessors admit ¢hey ought to have done. It turns out that there 
is no very essential difference between the commercial policy of 
the parties—certainly not enough to make it worth the nation’s 
while to convert the Opposition into a Ministry. Even though it 
were true (which it is not) that the Tories in Opposition retarded 
commercial reforms which Whig Ministers wished to carry, in order 
that themselves might get in, it does not fo!low that the commer- 
cial reforms which the Tories are inclined to carry ought to be re- 
tarded in order to give Whigs another chance of place. The only 
interest the nation can have is in getting the reforms carried as 
soon as possible, whichever party offer them. 

In short, it is high time that the paltry squabbles of persons and 
parties should give way to the consideration of the interests of the 
country. Party-spirit is the meanest form that low selfishness can 
assumie. ‘The party-man has not even the merit of being devoted 


to his principles or his associates; for who does not know how | 


often a party can change both in the course of a few years. He is 
devoted to sclf alone, and values his party only because it is his. 
He can point with malignant glee at the difficulties a rival en- 
counters in striving to effect ends which he has professed him- 
self devoted: his love for his country is of the kind that could 
perhaps die to attain its object, but could put that object to a 
crue! death rather than see it prosper without him. This is 
their temper who would turn the best actions of Ministers 
against them. Nothing can be gained for the country through 
such agency. It is only by enlightening and strengthening public 
Opinion that any thing is to be gained. To give Ministers credit 
for what they do right—to point out their errors in the way of 
warning when they do wrong—to confirm public opinion in favour 
of the abandonment of unreasonable prejudices, which we have 
recently witnessed—this is at present the duty of the true Liberal. 
We are at present, in regard to questions of political economy, 
where we were in George Cannine’s time in regard to gen:ral 


1 of 


support Ministers in order to | 


It is by no means certain that this would be the | 


| penal for a Persian to purchas 


Their rivals came into | 
gates of his heart have been opened accordingly, and—“ ye gods, 


liberality: the Whigs supported Canning because they knew 
that he could do what they could not; but their support was 
not given for the ungracious purpose of ruining him. The first 
ten ] Bill have been in no small degree 


years of the Reform 





wasted in the squabbles of party: it is of the utmost consequence 
that the young politicians who are daily emerging into activity 
should be trained to more useful and generous contests—to the 
investigation of principles and the love of truth, not the flattery or 
abuse of persons—to inquiries how the state may be best served, not 
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h this party and down with the other. 


to unmeaning halloos of up with this 


A DUTCH KING’S SPEECH. 
Amip the tame uniformity of the sp« 
Sovereigns open the annual sessions of their Legislature, it is an 
agreeable variety to meet with one which has a character of its 
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exciting any emotion as possible. Lours Puuipre may prescribe 
the substance of his own speech, but he allows it to be diluted into 
Ministerial phrases. Perl t hi Nature meant 
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continuance in the decline of colonial prices has again caused a 
very considerable deficit in the revenue.” Very ‘ satisfactory” 
indeed! How would such a piece of grave irony be received by 
‘“* depressed interests” in this cou Again—* The good-will 
and zeal of the officers and soldiers have the time of the 
exercise of the militia to be again shortened.” Vulgar logicians 
would have been apt to account for the shortening of the period of 
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PALMERSTON AND SCOBLE. 
Lorp Patmerston and Mr. Scosie have been exchanging civili- 
ies on the subject of the Slave-trade. Mr. Sconve’s address is 
only remarkable for the assertion that Lord Pa tmMerston’s modest 
proposal to the Shah of Persia to “issue a decree pre hibiting the 
any kind into Persia, and making it 

e slaves,” is “in perfect accordance 
with the Mussulman law.” Mr. Scori read the papers on the 
Slave-trade recently presented to Parliament; but, as usual with 
ki Lord Ponsonby’s letter, be- 





future importation of slaves of 


his class, he appears to have 






cause its views did not serve purpose. 

Lord Patmerston’s reply is more curious. An address from 
anybody, at the moment that his zealous efforts to awaken a hostile 
spirit towards America in this country had not only been met with 
dead silence on the part of his most unscrupulous followers, but a 
round lecture from the Examiner, was a godsend. The flood- 
how he does talk!” 

“ Tam afraid,” says Lord Patmerston, “ that itis impossible to 
hope that the slave-trade can be entirely, or at least permanently 
abolished, until the condition of slavery shall itself have ceased to 
exist.” It is no doubt true,” he adds, “ as has been asserted by 
some, that the very measures which have been adopted for the 
suppression of the slave-trade have aggravated the sufferings of 
those Negroes who, in spite of our efforts, have annually been car- 
ried off from the coast of Africa.” So his Lordship admits, that 
the operations for which he is complimented have increased the in- 
tensity of the Negroes’ sufferings, and that so long as slavery exists 
anywhere this must be their effect. 

Again—“ It is possible, as some persons have thought, that the 
number of Negroes now annually carried across the Atlantic may 
be equal to the number that were so carried at the time when 
Great Britain first took this great measure in hand.” It is possible 
that the numbers of Negroes annually exported from Africa is as 
great now, that there are no slaves in the British possessions, in 
Hfaiti, and in the emancipated Spanish colonies, as when al! these 
extensive countries were slave-marts. Under the operati for 
which Lord Parmerston takes credit, he admits that the number 
of slaves annually carried from Africa has not diminished with the 
sof so many maikets. While the intensity of the exported 
sufferings has been increased by these operations, the num- 
ber of sufferers has, to say the least, not been diminished by them. 

On the whole, then, it appears from Lord PALMerston’s own 
statements, that he is lauded with praise, and accepts it with an 
air of conscious merit, for persisting doggedly in a line of policy 
which cannot be shown to have effected any good, and can be shown 
to have done some harw. 

This is not all. Mr. Scosse and his friends are men of peace 
in the strictest accceptation of the term: they condemn war even in 
self-defence: yet they listen without remonstrance to the plan pro- 
posed by Lord PatmMenston for carrying out their schemes. [lis 
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Lordship, after stating that the treaties for prevention of the slave- 
trade are not fulfilled by the contracting nations, says— 

“ Now the power and influence of England is great—greater perbaps than 
many persons in this country are aware of. If that power and influence are 
steadily exerted by the Executive Government, as I am sure in this matter they 
will be,—and if the Executive Government is well backed up and supported 
by public opinion and national feeling, of which in this case there can be no 
doubt,—I am convinced that the unanimous determination of the British 
Government and British Nation to obtain from foreign powers a faithful and 
complete execution of the engagements which those nations have entered into 
with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade, will in the end be 
crowned with success. But, for this purpose, we must be firm anddecided: we 
must not mind if we give offence to the guilty parties whose crimes we are en- 
deavouring to punish or prevent; we must not be stopped by clamour raised 
against us by those who are interested in the perpetration of those enormities 
which we are striving to put down; but above all, we must not recede and 
go back in our course ; for any symptoms of faltering on our part would give 
new courage and fresh hopes to the miscreants who commit these crimes.” 

It was not to be expected that the persons addressed by Lord 
Patmerston would be startled by the declaration that the slave- 
trade wou!d be increat~d unless they persevered in a plan which had 
proved unavailing to stop it ; but a sense of personal consistency— 
mere respect to appearances—might have elicited from them, some 
remonstrance, on hearing a piece of declamation which, if it has 
any meaning, means, “ If we cannot otherwise get these treaties ful- 
filled, we must accomplish it by foree—by war.” It will be edifying 
if Lord Patmerston, after failing in his attempts to excite a war- 
like spirit in any other class of the community, succeed with the 
Society of Friends. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 

Tue folks on ’Change have revived a custom of earlier hours, and 
the bankers are going to close earlier. Some people seem to think 
that the march of commerce and the world will be arrested: they 
will probably find that they get through just as much business 
although bankers do dine a little sooner. Accustomed as ourselves 
are to tolerably stiff work, we can scarcely allow the bankers’ 
clerks to be striking instances of the endurance of toil; but it is 
agreeable to see every thing that tends to abridge the time of 
labour and enlarge the time of enjoyment. Excepting a few Govern- 
ment red-tapemen, who take chronic holyday-making for work, 
every class of labourers would probably benetit by a reduction in 
the hours of active employment. 

We would fain regard the move as indicating a more general ad- 
vance of opinion respecting the fruitless absorption of all time in 
work. ‘The merchants and bankersin London seem to have jumped 
to the same conclusion with the working-manufacturers, that it is 
expedient to shorten the hours of labour. And it is indeed time 
to ask, what is the profit of all-engrossing devotion to business, if 
it is to result in alternate seasons of “ prosperity” with over-produc- 
tion and gluts with “ distress.” The working-manufacturer toils the 
whole waking day, and earns no more wages than when less work 
was done ; the master-manufacturer robs the night to harrass himself 
with business for eighteen hours, and all—perhaps for a profit, per- 
haps for a loss. Cui bono? Economists tell us that the repeal of 
the Corn-laws will set all right—unfetter our commerce, open new 
markets, and so forth. Are we then only to stave off death and 
destruction by relieving the plethora of industry with successive 
changes in our policy, letting out the belt of our laws season after 
season? And perhaps it might be necessary to do so faster than 
the progress of opinion would render practicable! The working- 
classes call for a “ ten-hours bill,” and their masters appeal to the 
rules of political economy to prove that there cannot be compul- 
sory restrictions on the periods of labour: suppose, however, that 
the masters were to supersede the demand by a voluntary curtail- 
ment of the hours of work—that masters and men were to agree to 
a virtual ten-hours bill by adopting the custom of earlier rest? Is 
there so much advantage in toiling without intermission throughout 
1837-40, in order to pile up warchouses with unsaleable goods in 
1841-2 and have no work to do, instead of spreading the work in 
moderation over the whole period ? Pushing tradesmen might well 
consider whether, if they can make a sufficiency of profit during a 
working-day of eight or ten hours, they do not throw in the other 
six or eight hours without obtaining any permanent advantage by 
the sacrifice. It is undoubted, that in countries distinguished by 
the monstrous excitement of industry like ours, there is not the 
most of individual happiness; and recent events have made it ques- 
tionable, whether a total abandonment to toil is profitable either to 
the individual,or the country. Perhaps the national virtue of ‘“in- 
dustry,” in its morbidly excited state, had no small share in the 
late “over-production,” the ‘ distress” that followed, and even in 
the consequent insurrection, which the law is now punishing ; while 
there is no doubt that constant toil and no pleasure constitute a 
fertile cause of standing social and political discontent. We spend 
our whole time in seeking the means of enjoying life, and have no 
time for the very end and object of our labour, the enjoyment itself. 








MEDICAL REFORM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 
[ Third and concluding paper. ] 

THE VIRTUE INHERENT IN MONOPOLISTS, AND THE PROPRIETY OF 
LOOKING TO THEM FOR REFORM. THE EFFECT OF A MEASURE 
OF REFORM ON THE UNIVERSITIES, SCHOOLS, AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGES. SOURCES, IN THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND IN 
THE APOTHECARIES COMPANY, OF DISCONTENT IN THE PROFES- 
SION. MEDICAL REFORM BILLS. A PLAN PROPOSED. 

Tue most formidable opponents of medical reform are such as enjoy 

influence and power from a connexion with corporate bodies; such as 

belong to the class of ‘ Fellows” in the College of Physicians, which 








is composed of about one hundred and fifty individuals ; to the Council 
of the College of Surgeons, which consists of twenty-one members; 
or to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries, which is made up of a 
Master, two Wardens, and twenty-one Assistants. ‘These corporations 
are self-elective. It is not to be wondered at that the men forming 
them should oppose reformation ; but it does seem strange that legisla- 
tors should be sometimes simple enough to seek for information as to 
the changes which are necessary among the very individuals interested 
in the perpetuation of existing abuses. It is curious to observe how 
much acts may differ from the professions which have preceded them; 
when the different corporate bodies petitioned for their charters, they 
did so, as Dr. Grant observes, on pretence of some benefit to be con- 
ferred on the public; so that, when it is distinctly proved to these bo- 
dies that the regulation of the profession might be taken out of their 
hands with advantage to the same public, sincere people might expect 
that the virtuously-minded corporations would hasten to agree to the 
new arrangement, and would scorn to set up the paltry interests of in- 
dividuals against the general good for which these interests were merely 
held. These confiding mortals would tax poor humanity too much, 
We are but the mere creatures of selfishness, the best of us: this may 
give us a clue to the fact, which must be in candour acknowledged, 
that corporations in Scotland and Ireland have shown much more libe- 
rality than those of England; for the reforming corporations of the 
sister countries do not possess so extensive a power to hug themselves 
upon, and have had to depend more on their merits simply, while their 
influence can only extend itself indirectly or illegitimately into the ter- 
ritory of the huger monopolies which engross to themselves the most cen- 
tral, the most populous, and the largest portion of the United Kingdom, 

Dr. Kipp of Oxford, in urging the necessity for a complete reorgani- 
zation ef the profession, tries to console the possessors of the authority, 
of which according to his own plan they must be bereft, in these 
sentences—* With respect to the future condition of existing institu- 
tions, there appears nothing in the least derogatory to their dignity; 
nor, which is of much more consequence, to their professional utility 
and efficiency, in considering them henceforth as independent scientific 
societies ; which, retaining all their present members and internal laws, 
might henceforward admit new members by the same mode as new 
members are customarily admitted to the Royal, Linnean, and other 
scientific societies. Each of the existing institutions might still have its 
own library and museum, and its own lectures; each might have its own 
meetings, and publish its own transactions; and all, vying with each 
other in a spirit of liberal emulation, might continue to benefit both in- 
dividuals and the public, quite as effectually as under the present system. 

“ And, on the same principle, the several Universities which have the 
right of conferring medical degrees, might still exact a previous public 
examination of the candidates for those degrees.” 

But the Universities and great schools of medicine would be benefited 
by the change. Under a system which wouid institute a rigid exami- 
nation of candidates to practise, and which would disregard the local 
position of schools, such as were already established and capable of 
yielding the greatest facilities for instruction would reap a direct ad- 
vantage which would far more than compensate for what some of their 
professors receive as examining-fees. And as even now degrees from 
Universities and diplomas from Colleges of Surgeons are taken rather on 
account of the titles than the privileges they confer, it is not apparent 
why such bodies should not continue to be resorted to for such honours : 
nearly all the general practitioners of England now take the diploma of 
one of the Colleges of Surgeons, though it merely allows them to call 
themselves members, or licentiates, without conferring any legal pri- 
vilege : medical men would still retain a pride in belonging to some of 
the “ scientific societies,” if these were worth any thing. 

The College of Physicians of London, though advised by Lord Mays- 
FIELD in 1767 to “review their statutes,” as he saw “a source of 
great dispute and litigation in them,” and even pronounced them illegal, 
failed to act on his Lordship’s advice; and though the medical profes- 
sion, as Dr. Kipp intimates, now takes a wide view of the question of 
reform, the germ of the question was developed principally by the ob- 
stacles thrown capriciously in the way of the admission to the fellow- 
ship of such as were not graduates of either of the English Universities ; 
for the class of licentiates has always been considered an inferior one, 
though it includes, and has included, many of our most eminent physi- 
cians. It was first of all adopted in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
to embrace aurists, oculists, dentists, and other practitioners such as 
these were at that period. About a century and a quarter after the in- 
stitution of the order of Licentiates, the College, in a “short account ” 
of its own “institution and nature,” takes credit to itself as being no 
monopoly, seeing that foreigners and “ holders of degrees beyond the 
seas” are admissible to the unlimited class of ‘‘ Honorary Fellows”; 
and “ Licentiates” in the same pamphlet are defined as ‘such others as 
are foreigners or do not hold degrees in our Universities, or by want of 
learning or by reason of their youth are ineligible to the candidateship, 
but are yet of use to the King’s subjects, at least in some particular dis- 
eases.” If the Licentiates are now a body of most able physicians, 
that is the very reason why they should not be excluded from the rights, 
privileges, and honours of an order to which they have as much legal 
right to belong as have those who compose it. 

But a greater source of discontent, inasmuch as it affects a larger 
body of men, is to be found in the monopoly obtained by the City of 
London Company of Apothecaries through the means of an act to “ en- 
large their charter,” in 1815. In the earlier part of the reign of JAMES 
the First, the apothecaries were incorporated with the grocers, out of his 
Majesty’s “more abundant and special grace, and certain knowledge, 
and meer motion,” and in order “to the end the art, mystery, or faculty 
of apothecaries, now of a long time faln and despised,” might “ the 
better advance to its beseeming greatness and honour.” In the thir- 
teenth year of James’s reign, the apothecaries were formed into a sepa- 
rate incorporation, They were the druggists of their day; and fora 
very long period the complaints of the physicians were loud against 
the apothecaries for presuming to prescribe: a fierce paper-war 
was carried on between the two classes in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ‘The apothecaries, however, gradually became 
confirmed, not only in the Metropolis but all over the country, 1 
their assumed province; and it would seem that the physicians had 
to thank themselves for it; for by having the charter of their 
order “enlarged” to suit the changes of the times, or even by 
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the powers which it already conferred, they might have made their Col- 
Jege the means of supplying all England with regular physicians in 
place of the vendors of drugs who now took possession of the practice. 
The present generation of general practitioners in England (and a very 
respectable body of men they are) are sprung from the “ Grocers’ Com- 
pany”: it would be gratifying to see their occupation become separated 
from a traffic in drugs. The charter of the Apothecaries Company 
was “enlarged” in 1815, by an act of Parliament which was huddled 
through during the last few days of the session—the second and cor- 
rected edition of a bill which the Commons refused to pass on account 
of the extensive amendments the Lords had found it necessary to 
make ; and was, after all, properly described by Earl Srannopre in his 
speech at the time, from the report of which speech in Hansard's 
Parliamentary Debates the following quotation is made—‘ He had 
never seen such a bungling bill, even from the bunglers of the House of 
Commons. (A laugh.) During the session, a bill had been brought up 
from the House to their Lordships, in which the pecuniary penalty for 
some offence had been changed into transportation for fourteen years. 
Now, their Lordships knew, that when a fine was levied by way of 
penalty, it was customary to provide that half the fine should go to the 
informer, and the other half to the King; but in this bill they forgot to 
alter that provision, so that the enactment literally ran thus—that the 
person committing the offence should be transported for fourteen years, 
half the penalty to go to the informer and the other half to the King. 
(A laugh). With respect to the present bill, he was decidedly friendly 
to its object, because it was an honest one; but he was an enemy to its 
clauses, because they were oppressive and incorrect. He objected also 
to its being made a private instead of a public bill, as it was smuggling 
the bill through the House in an unfair manner. He wished that it 
might be postponed for the present, not from any desire that it should 
be abandoned, but merely that it might be resumed next session in a 
less imperfect manner; and he should therefore move that it be read 
a third time on Thursday next.” (Parliament was prorogued on the 
Wednesday.) 

The Lord Chancellor defended the bill, as calculated to produce much 
benefit, and stated that it was ‘a qualification and limitation” of the 
Apothecaries’ charter; but his Lordship does not appear to have be- 
stowed his usual deliberation on the matter, for the powers of this City 
Company were extended to England and Wales, and the worshipful so- 
ciety itself was, to use the words of Dr. Mann Burrows, “absolutely 
astonished ” at the amount of power put into its hands. Well it might, 
for the “mystery of the art of apothecaries” became a faculty of 
medicine, with more real power than was possessed by all the other 
medical bodies in the kingdom put together. Since the Company ob- 
tained its act, it has been much more remarkaljle for prosecuting persons 
holding medical degrees from Universities or diplomas from Colleges 
of Surgeons, for sending medicines to their patients, than for suppressing 
ignorant pretenders to medical skill. To protect the people against 
impostors it has seldom or never attempted. It is strange that an act 
to enlarge the charter of a company of druggists, and which makes a 
five-years apprenticeship in mixing drugs necessary, should regulate 
the medical profession, and should contain a special provision against 
the “ druggists” being interfered with. Some readers were probably 
unprepared, even after the other anomalies brought under their notice, 
to arrive at such a climax as this. 

It has been often said that the Apothecaries Company has done much 
good. So it has—because it could not help it. It was shamed into 
making its curriculum of education somewhat respectable by the very 
bodies from whose fingers it filched the power to which it had no title. 
But if such a corporation as this, with real power in its hands, has been 
of public service, how much more good might not be expected from a 
system which should be wiser in principle, and should exercise a uniform 
power over the whole empire. 

The Apothecaries Company of Dublin has not been in the habit of 
disturbing qualified practitioners in medicine and surgery in dispensing 
medicines to their patients; while its licentiates, at the same time that 
they are considered general practitioners, monopolize the trade of 
compounding medicines. This company does not seem to have been s0 
much complained of by graduates in medicine, and qualified surgeors, 
as by its own licentiates, who have frequently petitioned that they might 
“no longer be subject to the misrule of a trading company, consisting 
of twenty-nine practising apothecaries, in whose election or pro- 
ceedings they have no voice, whose igterest is perfectly opposed to theirs, 
and who will neither allow nor make any effort themselves to benefit the 
public, or rescue the profession from the degradation which their conduct 
has brought upon it.” (See the Journals of the House of Commons.) 

In 1833, a bill was introduced in the House of Commons to relieve 
graduates of the Scotch Universities aud members of the three Colleges 
of Surgeons, as well as surgeons on the establishments of the Army, 
Navy, and East India Company’s services, from the grievances which 
they felt under the Apothecaries Act; which, in fact, prevented them 
from practising as general practitioners in England and Wales, unless 
they complied with its apprenticeship-clause, and submitted to its diverse 
rules and regulations, besides passing its board. The bill would have 
passed, had not the examination into medical matters by the Committee 


on the bill displayed to them in formidable array such anomalies as have | 


already been spoken of, and caused them to report, “that before any bill 
to amend the laws for regulating the practice of apothecaries through- 
out England and Wales shall be passed into a law, it is desirable to in- 
quire more fully into the subject than can effectually be done during the 
present session of Parliament.” The profession has now to regret that it 
did not get the instalment to begin with, for nine years have passed and 
Not a tittle further forward is the questicn at this moment. A Select Com- 
mittee was appointed in February 1834, “ to inquire into and consider 
of the Laws, Regulations, and Usages regarding the Education and the 
Practice of the various branches of the Medical Profession in the 
United Kingdom.” It published part of the voluminous evidence it 
collected—such as referred to the three London incorporations of Phy- 
sicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries—and advised the reappointment of 
a Committee the ensuing session. In the mean time, the Houses of 
Parliament were burnt, and it is understood that a mass of unpublished 
evidence and papers were lost in the conflagration: a change of Minis- 
try, too, took place in the beginning of 1835; so that no more was 
heard of the subject in Parliament, except through petitions which 
grew more frequent as the Legislature seemed further to postpone the 





consideration of the question, till Mr. Warsurron read a bill, at the 
end of the session 1840, “for the Registration of Medical Practitioners, 
and for establishing a College of Medicine, and for enabling the Fellows 
of that College to practise Medicine in all or any of its branches, and 
hold any Medical Appointments whatsoever in any part whatsoever of 
the United Kingdom.” From the coldness and in some respects oppo- 
sition which this bill met with in the professsion, it would appear 
unjustly, Mr. WarsurTon allowed Mr. Hawes, the session before last, 
to take up the subject. Mr. WarsurTon meant to check empiricism 
by a system of registration—by public lists of all medical practitioners, 
with their qualifications—instead of by penal enactments against the 
illegal practice of medicine. He wished to govern the profession by a 
Council elected from the practitioners in each of the Three Kingdoms, 
a proportion of lay members being infused into each Council; and by a 
Senate elected from the Councils. The great objection to a purely me- 
dical Senate is, that the profession might be over-partial to its own in- 
terests ; though it is well known that, as a body, it has always been 
characterized by the most philanthropic views, and has always been the 
first portion of the community to urge the adoption of whatever 
measures seemed necessary for the physical welfare of the people. Mr. 
Hawes proposed a tripartite method of governing the profession, similar 
to Mr. Warsurton’s ; but he omitted the lay members from his Coun- 
cils ; and thus his scheme met with a warmer reception from the British 
Medical Association, the provincial associations, and perhaps the pro- 
fession in general, though they disliked the part of it which taxed them. 
His first bill, which was to suppress quackery, and to legislate for the 
“chemists and druggists” as well as medical practitioners, was with- 
drawn, and a “ Medical Profession Bill, No. 2,” was introduced, from 
which Mr. Hawes left out such parts of the first bill as interfered with 
the trade of the “ chemists and druggists,” or with quackery. From 
the partial discontent of the profession at these mutilations as it con- 
sidered them, though it was sti" willing to accept the bill as a great 
improvement, but most of all from an apathy in the House, arising as 
well from this unsatisfied state of the profession as from the knowledge 
that the public were apt not to feel a due interest in what they 
considered a measure for the removal of something like personal 
disabilities alone, Mr. Hawes failed in his laudable attempts. It is to 
be hoped, that a question on which a careful Medical Committee sat for 
a whole session without being able to consummate its task—a question 
which has been vexatiously delayed, one which affects the nearest 
interests of a numerous and useful profession, almost unanimous in its 
desire for change—a question intimately connected with the wellbeing 
of the whole people—shall not be met again, as it was the session before 
last, by the House allowing itself to be “ counted out.” Medical re- 
formers received no kindly aid, nor aid of any kind, from the Whigs: 
it remains to be seen what the Tories are capable of doing in a matter 
which can only be viewed in a spirit of partisanship by such as defend 
abuses for their own sake. 

To enter minutely on the details of the machinery required to work 
out the changes which have been pointed out as necessary, would but 
perplex the general reader. Legislation should begin, of course, by in- 
corporating all the graduates in medicine of the Universities, all the 
licentiates or members of Colleges of Surgeons and other chartered 
medical bodies, all who were in practice in England and Wales before 
the passing of the Apothecaries Act, and all who had served as medical 
officers in the public service, as members of the national faculty, and as 
forming the legalized profession with which to commence the reor- 
ganization. While Mr. WarsurTon was right in thinking that medical 
men should not have exclusive power committed to them over affairs 
which involve public as well as medical interests, the difficulty expe- 
rienced under this proposition should be obviated, not by an intermix- 
ture of lay-members in the Councils, but by conjoining with a purely 
medical Senate like that of Mr. Hawes, and medical reformers in gene- 
ral, such a Minister of the Crown as is suggested by Dr. Grant. The 
public health—the physical welfare of the people—when viewed in all 
its bearings, is an important subject, and one fit to be intrusted to a 
public Minister, or at least to a functionary appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department; while a Medical College, Council, or 
Senate, elected from and by the profession as the only part of the public 
capable of supplying and choosing it, should codperate with him: so 
that he, as guardian of the public interests, might have the advice and 
assistance of a bocy of men, pointed out by the suffrages of the 
whole profession as the most fitted for the purpose, while medical 
practitioners would feel secure against the misrule of self-elective 
bodies. The duty of the Minister and his Senate should be, not 
so much to make laws as to carry out the spirit of the law—to admi- 
nister it: but, of course, the management of much detail must be left 
to himself and the Senate; for example, it should be their province to 
appoint a Board of Examiners in each division of the kingdom, and to 
superintend and direct these boards so that they might act in unison. 
They might also have the power of organizing what they considered 
the best system of registration. But, on sucha plan, much might be 
accomplished besides supplying ani registering properly qualified me- 
dical practitioners: other boards than those required for examination 
might be instituted with advantage; other means than such as were 
necessary for registration might be set on foot for the general benefit. 
Much remains to be done in this country in the matter of medical po- 
lice: the promotion of greater health in towns by ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, draining, the removal of nuisances, and whatever other means— 
the investigation into the causes of epidemics—the means afforded the 
people for recreation and amusement —might all, instead of being 
everybody’s business as at present, and consequently nobody’s, come 
within the scope of a Minister of Health strengthened with the power of 
making the whole medical profession, through its Senate, a means of 
indicating evils and suggesting their remedies. : 

Of late years, the great importance of the m: dical statistics supplied 
through reports from the public services, ho pitals, and last though 
not least through the means put in operation by the Registrar-General 
of England and Wales, has been universally app eciated; and we have 
felt indebted to such enthusiastic labourers as Major ‘TutLocu, W. 
Farr, and others. But what machinery for the collection of facts and 
their systematization, as well as for the more ready application of the 
knowledge thence deducible, might we not possess with an organized 
profession of medicine! It might be made imperative on every medical 
practitioner in the empire to return an account of every case of disease 
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occurring in his practice—its history, its treatment, the result—accord- 
ing to a uniform method prescribed by the Medical Senate. Should the 

scruples of the little men of the present generation who would be ready 
to oppose such a scheme be listened to, when we could recognize in it 
@ spirit worth iy of a preat country, and of one which has yet to cancel 
the reproach of having lagged far behind its Continental neighbours in 
fostering or encouraging science—“ a country which has the in- 
tellect to maintain national museums without a single instructor, 
universities without 2 single professor, colleges without a single 
endowed chair, endowed colleges without a pupil, university, di- 
plomas without a single privilege, twenty totally independent, irre- 
sponsible, rival, medical-licence shops, hospitals, in the medical appoint- 
ments of which neither the Government nor the medical community 
have any share, where the medical superintendence of the poor is sold 
by auction, where the titles of distinction conferred upon men of genius 
have nearly all been the rewards of foreign states, and where the most 
illustrious men, _ r pining in penury and neglect till aged and ex- 
hausted, occasio receiv 
their dying in the v eeand ”—Dr. GRANT. 

After al ll, what reason is thereto look forward to the subject of medical 
reform being entertained by the Legislature and made a question 
worthy of the nation? For when matters have not a party hue, or 
when they are not forced into prominence by the clamour of multitudes, 
it is difficult to rouse the Government of this colossal empire to their 
importance, however great. There are grievances, however, which 
must soon be redressed e anomaly must not be continued of a 
medical practitioner being disqualified in one part of the country while 

















he is legally competent in another; nor the inconsistency of his being | 





authorized to ap ply his skill in one department of medicine, while in 
another arbi Re division of it he is prohibited from exercising the 
same knowledge. ‘These sources of vexation must be removed, whether 
empiricism be !et alone or not—whether the incorporated bodies be mo- 
lested or not-—however trifling a measure is to be vouchsafed. But, 
rather thar that the present or a similar system should be continued— 
rather, indeed, than that there should be any thing short of a full and 
satisfactory reorganization of the whole profession, a perfect freedom 
of trade in medical practice should be sought foras a public boon. That 
would be the next best plan to a thorough reformation. 


MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
irigal Society knows nothing of “seasons,” and its 
red code ordains a meeting during every month in 
habits of the present generation have occasioned 
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a temporary ari brief suspension of its sittings to be winked at. To 
alter any thine, ~or'd form a fearful precedent, and endanger the im 
mutable pur; 1 permanent character of the Society. “ Fe 

change perplexes iri ins as well as “monarchs.” The affair is 





thus adjusted, andadne reg ard is he ad to “tender consciences.” ‘I'welve 
meetings are p2id for; those of August and September being held by a 
fiction of law—that is, by a congregation of the spirits without the 
corporal presence of the members. Or it m: iy be, that, like the House of 
Commons, the Socicty is represented by its officers: and that in these 
months as we! st the worthy Librarian, finding the association 
of the third rsday (in his case one of nearly fifty years) with a 
Madrigal meeting too strong to be resisted, is still found at his post 
in company wi Treasurer. But herein we speak only conjectur- 
ally, and with proper hesitation. 

The third Thursday in October, however, reassembles the truant 
members; and ly they were congregated on Thursday last. 
The absen ce of the ent (Lord Satroun) was the sul ject of regret 
with all, and of wonder with some,—especially when it was announced 
that he was gone on a martial expedition to China, a place of which 
the position and extent was but vaguely known to the musical subjects 
of Queen Exizaveru, and therefore but faintly shadowed out in the 
imaginations of ge » Madrigalians of succeeding ages. It was sug- 
gested, that perhaps ¢ ‘bing was included in those “hot climates ” of 
which Joun Witbye sung; and hereupon the wonder grew that the 
President of the Madrigal Society should not have adopted the counsel 
of that eminent composer and prudent adviser— 

“ What needeth all this travail and turmoiling, 
Shortening the life’s sweet pleasure, 
To seek this far-fetch’d treasure, 
In those hot climates under Phebus broiling ? 
“© fools! can you not see a traffic nearer, 
In my sweet lady’s face ? where Nature showeth 
Whatever treasure eye sees or heart knoweth ; 
Rubies and diamonds dainty, 
And orient pearls such plenty : 
Coral and ambergris, sweeter and dearer 
Than which the South Seas or Moluccas lend us, 
Or either Indies, East or West, do send us.” 

The members were welcomed by the Vice-President with his ac- 
customed courtesy: perhaps the interchange of greetings was more 
cordial than usua!, and the Treasurer had somewhat more than his ac- 
customed occupation; but these were the only outward and visible 
signs of the reassembly of the members—the vacation, as we have 
hinted, being r inked at than acknowledged. If any notice was 
taken of it, i n a whisper, and with an evident degree of caution 
on the part of the spe ker. 
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Dinner being despatched, the nus ic-books were placed on the table, 
and the following com; sitions forme 1 the musical dessert, Many of 
them are only found in the library of the Society, and in the rare 
original set ut we est aie commend to those Madrigalians who 
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quarian Society, his “ Unkind, O stay,” as one of the most beautiful 
compositions of that delightful writer. 
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DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL 
CIRCULATION. 

Tuts publication rather runs rapidly over the American tour of 
Mr. Dickens, including his steam-boat passage out and his voy age 
| home in a New York liner, than presents any thing like a picture of 
American character and society. Nor was the tour itself of any new- 
ness. Landing at Boston in January, and lingering there the best 
part of a month, seeing all its sights, including a visit to the factory- 
town of Lowell, our author proce eded to New York, and thence 
through Philadelphia to Washington. The first intention of Mr. 
Dickens was to travel to the South, in order to examine the work- 
ings of slavery with his own eyes: but the weather was getting very 
warm—he had some doubts whether he should be permitted to see 
the arcana—time, moreover, was pressing: he therefore travelled 
to Richmond in Virginia, and then turning back retraced his steps 
to Baltimore; whence he crossed the Alleghanies by canal and 
railway to Pittsburg, and proceeded by steam-boat on the western 
rivers to St. Louis, the last city of civilization. Here he made an 
excursion to the Prairies ; and, after gazing and dining, returned to 
St. Louis, and back again to Cincinnati; whence he made his way 
across the country to Niagara, looked in upon Toronto, Kingston, 
Montredj and Quebec; and then returning to New York, embarked 
for E nglaaydy 

In its structure the book is a book of travels; the places visited 
being more or less described, the public buildings and institutions 
taken in the order of their locality, and the whole work being a conti- 
nuous narrative, though the lapse of time is not very distinctly 
| noted. Essentially, however, sketches; dee 
| eribing, not all ¢! ithor saw, (for his public receptions are left 
finnoticed, and his private proceedings only mentioned gy uerally,) 
nor much even of what he must have seen, but only such bits as he 
thought likely to make effective “* Notes for General Circulation.” 

As far as a couple of light and readable volumes may go, 
this purpose is accomplished. The Notes are lively, rapid, and 
sometinies graphic, with occasional touches of the ludicrous, and a 
good many reflective passages exhibiting what the special admirers 
of the writer call his ‘‘ fine humanity.” We should not, however, 
cite the American Notes for General Circulation as displaying the 
best examples of Mr. Dickens’s composition. ‘Too much of the 
bookmaker is visible, especially in the chapters called ‘ Going 
Away” and “ The Passage Out,” descriptive of his leave-taking 
| and his voyage: his nes ctions on the contrasts and characters of 
human society seem less to emanate from the heart than the 9 
the liveliness often indie forced, the energy galvanic; and a 
artificial smartness of style raises a frequent doubt in the mind as 
to how far the particular representation can be relied upon. Come 
pared with other writers, we doubt whether these sketches can be 
pronounced successful, or likely to advance the reputation of Mr. 
Dickens. Ilis descriptions are not equal to those of Marryart in 
quiet humour and natural strength; whilst his more ambitious 
scenes or incidents are much inferior to those of Sam Slick in 
genuine character, vigour, and effect. 

The most positive fault of the book is want of distinctiveness. 
The general manner is that of Boz, excepting where he seems to 
imitate Turoporr Hoox ; but there is no new phase of American 
society or American character presented, though a more vivid im- 
pression of the known may be produced by the ars scribendi of Dick 
ENS,—as in the description of the water of the Mississippi. Ofcourse, 
to those who know nothing about the subject, (and many such per- 
sons will peruse these volumes,) there will appear a good deal of 
information ; but those who happen to be well read in ‘Transatlan- 
tic travels will scarcely have a new image presented to their minds, 
or be able to deduce a new idea. The ‘only points that struck us as 
having anything like novelty are—1. ‘The picture of the winters 
landscape in Boston and its ‘neighbourhood, as regards the unsub- 
stantial and theatrical aspect of the wooden buildings; but we doubt 
its strict truth, and suspect that a portion of the scence-painting 
effect belongs to the mind of the describer. 2. A visit to the “ backe 
of New York, which Mr. Dickens made in company with 
two of the police force. The system of solitary imprisonment is 
brought out with more fearful, if with more melodramatic force, 
| than by other writers. 4. The American practice of spitting is 
| described with more detail than late writers have bestowed upon the 
| topic; though, if our memory serves us, Mrs. Trotore was equally 
Dickens rather depreciates the Missis- 
sippi; not differing from others as to its features, but as to its 
general effect. In his visit to the Boston Asyluin for the Blind, 
there is an account of a girl, blind, deaf, dumb, and without the 
sense of smell, which is metaphysically curious, and humanly 
touching; this, however, is not written by Mr. Dickens, but by 
Dr. Liowr, a medical officer of the institution. The fvefs in the 
chapter on Slavery are all drawn from advertisements ‘and reports 
of brawls i in the Southern ne wspapers; and the comments or decla- 
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mation of Mr. Dickens upon the text are more in/ense than those | aman, his elbows on his knees, his forehead hidden in his hands. “ What 


of Buckincuam, Sturcx, or Gurney, who had some actual ac- 
quaintance with systems of slavery: but Mr. Dickens offers no 
practical suggestion, or indeed suggestion of any kind—it is mere 
Probably the most distinctive trait in the work is per- 
Dickens seems but a young traveller; and the 
comforts of a ship, which Suaxspere used as an image of fearful 
limitation— ‘“* cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound ia Pine struck him 
with wonder; the various disturbances of a gale, with something 
more than wonder; and he looked upon a ‘ corduroy road” 
unheard-of monster, though familiar to all American travellers and 
readers of travels. Beginning our extracts with the beginning, 
here is an example of the last trait we mentioned, from “ The 
Passage Out.” 
A FRE 
The labouring of the 
forget. “ Willit ever be w 
when every thing was s! 
difficult to con 
without toppling } 
yessel is on a bad winter's night i 
vivid imagination to conecive 
the waves, with her mast 


attac *k. 


sonal. Mr. dis- 


as an 


‘SH-WATER SAILOR’S DESCRIPTION OF A GALE. 


ship in the troubled sea on this night 
rse than this?”’ w yaaa question I had ofte: 
mid bumping about, and when it certainl} 
ity rol any thing afloat being more 
fown. But what the agitation of a ste 
the wild Atlant ic, it is impossibl for the most 
‘Yo say that she is flung do wn on her sid in 
ing into them, and that, spring 














neg up again, sue 





rolls over on the other side, ur til a he ivy sea strikes her 9 with the noise of a 
dred great guns, and her back—that she stops, a st ers, and 

und g g { 

shivers, as though stunned, and then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, 


darts onward like 2 monster goaded into madness to be beaten down, and bat- 


tered, and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that thunder, lig 
hail, and rain, and wind, are all in f erce contention for the mast: ry—thi 





ts shriek, and every drop of water in tl 


¢ voice—i To say that all is grand, an 

the last degree, is nothing. Words cannot express it. 

Only a dream can call it up again, in all its fury, 
* * * 


plank has its g 
ocean its hoy 
ling and horrible in 
Thoughts cannot convey it. 
rage, and passion. 


oan, every nD 





1 
noth 






Of tl 1e outrageous antics | d 
bed a practic il joke, and | ‘tting up, by any pt | in 
impossibility—I say nothing. But any thing like the utter drearit ind de- 
solation that met my eyes when [ literally “tumbled up” on de t noon, I 


never saw. Ocean and sky were all of one dull, heavy, uniform, lead colour. 
There was no extent of prospect even over the dreary w aste that lay arol ind 
and the horizon neompassed us like a 
r some ! 





us; for the sea ran high, 
hoop. Viewed from the air, 
posing and stupendous, no doubt; but 





tall bluff on shore, it would have been im- 


seen from the wet and rolling deck 

















only impressed one giddily and painfully. In the gale of last night, the li 

had been crushed by low ot the sea like a W valnut-shel ll, and there it hung 
dangling i ‘ of craz ards. ‘The planki i 
paddle-voxes veen t sheor away. Th heel were oN i 

and they whirl l i about the decks . I himney, 
white with cru 3 storm-sails set ; kn 1, 





tangled, wet, ar mier pi icture it would be hard to look up 


Enough of the sea: let us take one of the earliest sketches pi cine 
in which the art of the artist is quite as conspicuous as the subjects 
of his pen. 

BOSTON, BY 
upon this Sunday morning, the air was so clear 
the houses were so bright ¢ \ nboards were painted in such gaudy 
colours—the gilded letters were so very golden—the bricks were sv very red, 
the stone white, the blinds and area-railings were so very green, 
the knobs supon the street-doors so marvellously bright and t 
ling—and all so slight and unsubstantial in appearance—that every thorough- 
fare in the city looked exactly like a scene ina pantomime. It rarely happens 


BOZ, 
When I got into the streets 
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in the business strects that a tradesman, if I may venture to call anybody a 
tradesman where everybody is a merchant, resides above his store; so that 
many 0 cupe tions are oiten carried on in one house, and the whole front is 


I kept glancing up 





ds and inscriptions. As I walked along, g 
at these boards, confidently expecting to see a few of them change into some- 
thing ; and I never turned a corner suddenly without looking cut for the Clown 
and Pantaloon, who, : had no doubt, were hiding in a doorway or behind some 
pillar close at haud. s to Harlequin and Columbine, I discovered immediately 
that they lodged (they are always looking after lodgings in a pantomime) at a very 
small clockmaker’ s, one story ‘high, near the hotel; which, in addition to vari- 
ous symbols and devices, almost coveri ing the whole front, had a great dial 
hanging out—to be jumped through, of course. 

The suburbs are, if possible, even more unsubstantial-looking than the city. 
The white wooden houses, (so white that it makes one wink to look at them,) 
with their green jalousie- blinds, are so sprinkled and dropped about in all direc- 
tions, without seeming tu have any root at all in the ground—and the small 
churches and chapels are so prim, and bright, and highly varnishe d—that I 
almost believed the whole affair could be taken up piecemeal like a child’s 
toy, and crammed into a little box. 

The following picture, besides its positive novelty, and its adap- 
tation to the delineator’s pencil, possesses a further value in he Iping 
to dissipate a notion entertained by many, that whatever coarse- 
Ness may be found in the American States, they are tree from the 
squalid misery and vice of European cities. 

THE BACK-SLUMS OF YORK. 
; and, passing this wilderness of an hotel with 
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But it is 


















NEW 
Let us go on ag stores 
about its bas ec, like some Continental theatre, or the 
thorn of its colonnade, plunge into the Five Points. 

that we tal these two heads of the Police; wh« 





ra- house 


needful, first, 





as our escort 1 you would 





know for s] i* cll-trained officers if you met the Desert 
So true it j it certain pursuits, wherever carried on, \ 
the sume ch aracte r. These two might have been begotten, born, and bred in 
Bow Strect, 

We have cen no beggars in the streets by night ord ; but of other hinds 





of strollers sy plenty Po verty, wretchedness, and vice, are rife enough where 
Wwe are going now. 

This j is the place; these narrow ways, diverging to the right and left, and 
recking everywhere with dirt and filth. Such lives as are led here bear the 


and bloated faces at the doors have 
Debauchery has made the 


tumbling d 


game fruits hi re as elsewhere. The coarse 
Counterparts at home, and all the wide world over. 
very houses pr maturely old, See how the rotten beans are 
and how th patched and broken windows seem to scowl dimly, like eyes that 
have been hurt in drunk n frays. 

What place is this, to which this squa iid street conducts A kind of 
Square of leprous houses, some of which are att iinable only by erazy wooden 
stairs without What lies beyond this tottering flight of 
heath our tread? a miscrable room, lighted by one dim candle, and destitute of 
all comfort, save that which may be hidden in a wretched bed. Beside it sits | 


ownh, 


us? 


S eps that creak be- 





ails that man!” asks the foremost officer. ‘“ Fever,” he sullenly replies, with- 
out looking up. Conceive the fancies of a fevered brain, in such a place as 
this! 

; these pitch-dark stairs, heedful of a false footing on the trembling 
boards, and grope your way with me into this wolfish den, where neither r: Ly of 
: ght nor breath of air, ap pears tocome. A Negro lad, startled from his sleep 
by the officer’s voice; he knows it well; but comforted by his assurance that 
he has not come on business, officiously bestirs himself to light acandle. The 
match “a - rs for a moment, and shows great mounds of dusky rags upon the 
ground; then dies away, and leaves a denser darkness than before, if there can 
be degrees in such extremes. He stumbles down the stairs, and presently 
comes back, shadin ga fla ring taper with his hand. Then the mounds of rags 
are seen to be astir, and rise slow ly up; and the floor is covered with heaps of 
Negro women, waking from tl ir sleep; the ir white teeth chattering, and their 
bright eyes glistening and winking on all sides with surprise and fear, like the 
countless re petition of one astonished African face in some strange mirror. 

Mount up these other stairs with no less caution (there are traps and pitfalls 
here for those who are not so well escorted as ourselves) into the house-top, 
where the bare beams and rafters meet overhead, and calm night looks down 
through the crevices in the Open the door of one of these cramped 
hutches, full of sleeping Negroe Pah! ‘They have a charcoal fire within; 

clothes or so close they gather round the 
forth that blind and suffocate. “From evi ry corner, 
dark some figure crawls half-awak- 
ar at hand, and every obscene grave were 
dogs would howl to lie, women and men and boys 
dislodged rats to move away in quest of better 





roof. 





there is a smell of singeing flesh, 
id vapours issue 
{ about you in thes: 
as if the judgment-hour were ne 
riving up its dead. Where 
slink off to sleep; forcing the 
lodgings. 

Here, too, are lanes and paved with mud knee-deep; under-ground 
where they dance and game; the walls bedecked with rough designs 
of ships, and forts, and flags, and American eagles out of number; ruined 
8, OT to the street, whence, through wide gaps in the walls, other ruins 
loom upon the eye, as though the world of vice and misery had nothing else to 
which take their name from robbery and murder; 
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retreats, 








chambers, 





dae ; hideous tenements, 








all that is loathsome, drooping, and decayed is here. 
Our leader has his hand upon the latch of “ Almacks,” and calls to us from 


mbly-room ‘of the Five Point fashionables 
It is but a moment. 

A buxom fat Mulatto woman, 
is daintily ornamented with a handkerchief of 
ing attired 


the bottom of the st for the asse 
is approached by a descent. Shall we go in? 

Hey } 1) ! the landlady of Al 
with ¢ spa irkling y eyes, whose head 
many colours. Nor is the landlord much behind her in his — 
in a smart blue jacket, like a ship” s steward, with a thick gold ri upon his 
little finger, and round his gleaming golden port How glad 
he is to see us. What will we please to call for?—a dance? {t shall be done 
a regular break-down.’ 








nack $s ‘thrives 
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neck a 





directly . ‘Sir: 










The corpulent Black fiddler and his friend who plays the tambourine stamp 
upon the boarding of the small raised orchestra in which hae it, and play a 
‘y measur Five or six couple come upon the floor, marshalled by a lively 

YT N ) ho t vit assembly, and the greatest d er known, 
He never leaves off making € dis the delight of all the rest, who 
grin from ear to ear incessantly. Among the dancers are two young Mulatto 
sirls, with lar black, « s d head-gear after “the f n of the 





, 
hostess; wl 





» are as on to be, as th ugh they never danced before, 





suy, or 





and so look down before the visiters th ut their p irtners can see nothing but the 
long fringed lashes. ‘ 

But the dance commences. Every gent] eer sets as long as he likes to the 
opposite lady, and the opposite lady to ; and all are so lot ng about it that 
th lish, when s ily the lively hero dashes in to the 





res ld ns, and goes at it tooth and na = new 
, new laughter in the dancers, r iles in e land- 
ec aid ence t] d, new brightness in the very candles. 
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id cross-cut; 
ing the | 


My shaflle, double iu@ls, ex 


Porginag te his knee 


snapping his fingers, rolling 
it, spin 


s, present 













I I g backs of his k os in fror 
ike nothir g but the man’s fi rs on the tam- 
t e; dancit ith | t le legs, two right leg legs, — 
wire leg z] of legs and no les at » hi 
And in ite, o1 t life, does man ever get such st imulating 
ap} e as thunders about him, n, having danced his partuer off her feet 
and himself too, he finishes by leaping gloriously on the bar-counter, and, 


calling for something to drink, with the chuckle of a million of counterfeit Jim 


Crows, in one inimitable sound ? 
The air, even in these distempered parts, is fresh after the stifling atmo- 
sphere of the houses; and now, a3 we emerge into a broader street, it blows 


upon us with a purer breath, and the stars look bright again. Here are The 
Tombs once more. 

In the elaborate description of the Prison system, Mr. Dickens 
has brought out points, either omitted or less fully treated by other 
writers. The “black hood” os the mystery in the following are 
of this kind; which, if they had occurred in E urope, would have 
‘aused more fine declamation in America than Negro slavery any- 
where,—though it really seems a refinement on the tyranny ascribed 
to Venice. 

Paraiba” 
Between the body of the “ n ant > outer wall, there is a spacious gar- 
aw nage t in the massive gate, we pursued the path betore 
ro d into a large chamt from which seven 
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Standing at the central point, and looking down these dreary passages, the 
dull repose and quiet that prev is awtu Occasionally, there is a dre rowsy 
sound from some lone weaver’s shuttle or shoemaker’s last; but it is stifled by 
the thick walls and heavy dungeon-door, and only serves to make the general 
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bas no record of his existence; and though he live to be in the same cell ten 
weary years, he has no means of knowing, down to the very last hour, in what 
part of the building it is situated ; what kind of men there are about him; 
whether in the long winter-nights there are living people near, or he is in some 
lonely corner of the great gaol, with walls and passages, and iron doors, between 
him and the nearest sharer in its solitary horrors. 

Every cell bas double doors; the outer one of sturdy oak, the other of grated 
iron, wherein there is a trap through which his food is handed. He has a Bible, 
and a slate and pencil, and, under certain restrictions, has sometimes other 
books, provided for the purpose, and pen and ink and paper. His razor, plate, 
and can, and basin, hang upon the wall, or shine upon the little shelf. Fresh 
water is laid on in every cell, and he can draw it at his pleasure. During the 
day, his bedstead turns up against the wall, and leaves more space for him to 
work in. His loom, or bench, or wheel is there; and there he labours, sleeps, 
and wakes, and counts the seasons as they change, and grows old. 

Except a short notice of a party after his arrival, which differed 
from ordinary English parties only in being more cheerful and rather 
less stiff, a gathering at the President’s at Washington is almost the 
only allusion to what may be called the social life of the Americans. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PARTY. 

The great drawing-room, which I have already mentioned, and the other 
chambers on the ground-floor, were crowded to excess. ‘The company was not, 
in our sense of the term, select, for it comprehended persons of very many 
grades and classes; nor was there any great display of costly attire; indeed, 
some of the costumes may have been, for aught I know, grotesque enough. 
But the decorum and propriety of behaviour which prevailed were unbroken by 
any rude or disagreeable incident ; and every man, even among the miscella- 
neous crowd in the hall who were admitted without any orders or tickets to 
look on, appeared to feel that he was a part of the institution, and was respon- 
sible for its preserving a becoming character and appearing to the best advan- 


tage. 

That these visiters, too, whatever their station, were not without some re- 
finement of taste and appreciation of intellectual gifts, and gratitude to those 
men who, by the peaceful exercise of great abilities shed new charms and asso- 
ciations upon the homes of their countrymen, and elevate their character in 
other lands, was most earnestly testified by their reception of Washington 
Irving, my dear friend; who had recently been appointed Minister at the Court 
of Spain, and who was among them that night, in his new character, for the 
first and last time before going abroad. I sincerely believe, that in all the mad- 
ness of American politics, few public men would have been so earnestly, de- 
votedly, and affectionately caressed, as this most charming writer: and I have 
seldom respected a public assembly more than I did this eager throng when I 
saw them turning with one mind from noisy orators and officers of state, and 
flocking, with a generous and honest impulse, round the man of quiet pursuits ; 
proud in his promotion as reflecting back upon their country, and grateful to 
him with their whole hearts for the store of graceful fancies he had poured out 
among them. Long may he dispense such treasures with unsparing hand, and 
long may they remember him as worthily. 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 

Except when a branch-road joins the main one, there is seldom more than 
one track of rails; so that the road is very narrow, and the view, where there 
is a deep cutting, by no means extensive. When there is not, the character of 
the scenery is always the same. Mile after mile of stunted trees; some hewn 
down by the axe, some blown down by the wind, some half fallen and resting 
on their neighbours, many mere logs half hidden in the swamp, others mould- 
ered away to spongy chips. The very soil of the earth is made up of minute 
fragments such as these ; each pool of stagnant water has its crust of vegetable 
rottenness; on every side there are the boughs, and trunks, and stumps of trees, in 
every possible stage of decay, decomposition, and neglect. Now you emerge for a 
few brief minutes on an open country, glittering with some bright lake or pool, 
broad as many an English river, but so small here that it scarcely has a name ; 
now catch hasty glimpses of a town, with its clean white houses and their cool 
piazzas, its prim New England church and schoolhouse ; when, whir-r-r-r! 
almost before you have seen them, comes the same dark screen; the stunted 
trees, the stumps, the logs, the stagnant water; all so like the last, that you 
seem to have been transported back again by magic. 

The train calls at stations in the woods, where the wild impossibility of any- 
body having the smallest reason to get out is only to be equalled by the ap- 
parently desperate hopelessness of there being anybody to get in. It rushes 
across the turnpike-road, where there is no gate, no policeman, no signal; no- 
thing but a rough wooden arch, on which is painted, ‘“ When the bell rings, 
look out for the locomotive.” On it whirls headlong, dives through the woods 
again, emerges in the light, clatters over frail arches, rumbles upon the heavy 

round, shoots beneath a wooden bridge which intercepts the light for a second 

ike a wink, suddenly awakens all the slumbering echoes in the main street of 
a large town, and dashes on hap-hazard, pell-mell, neck-or-nothing, down the 
middle of the road. There—with mechanics working at their trades, and 
people leaning from their doors and windows, and boys flying kites and playing 
marbles, and men smoking, and women talking, and children crawling, and 
pigs burrowing, and unaccustomed horses plunging and rearing, close to the 
very rails; there—on, on, on, tears the mad dragon‘of an engine, with its 
train of cars; scattering in all directions a shower of burning sparks from its 
wood fire; screeching, hissing, yelling, panting; until at last the thirsty mon- 
ster stops bencath a covered way to drink; the people cluster round, and you 
have time to breathe again. 
A NEGRO COACHMAN. 

He is a negro—very black indeed. He is dressed in a coarse pepper-and- 
salt suit, excessively patched and darned, (particularly at the knees,) gray 
stockings, enormous unblacked high-low shoes, and very short trousers. He 
has two odd gloves; one of parti-coloured worsted, and one of leather. He has 
a very short whip, broken in the middle and bandaged up with string. And 

yet he wears a low-crowned, broad-brimmed, black hat; faintly shadowing 
forth a kind of insane imitation of an English coachman ! 
NATIONAL EXCLAMATIONS. 

By the way, whenever an Englishman would cry “ All right!” an American 
cries “Go ahead!” which is somewhat expressive of the national cha- 
racter of the two countries. 

The following description of a Western steamer seems to ac- 
count for the frequency of the accidents ; but we suspect the high- 
pressure engines are the main cause. 

WESTERN STEAMERS. 

If the native packets I have already described be unlike anything we are in 
the habit of seeing on water, these Western vessels are still more foreign to all 
the ideas we are accustomed to entertain of boats. I hardly know what to liken 
them to, or how to describe them. 

In the first place, they have no mast, cordage, tackle, rigging, or other such 
boat-like gear; nor have they anything in their shape at all calculated to re- 
mind one of a boat’s head, stern, sides, or keel. Except that they are in the 
water, and display a couple of paddle-boxes, they might be intended, for any- 
thing that appears to the contrary, to perform some unknown service, high and 
dry, upon a mountain-top. There is no visible deck, even; nothing but a long, 





black, ugly roof, covered with burnt-out feathery sparks; above which tower 
two iron chimnies, and a hoarse escape-valve, and a glass steerage-house, 
Then, in order as the eye descends towards the water, are the sides and doors 
and windows of the state-rooms, jumbled as oddly together as though the 

formed a small street, built by the varying tastes of a dozen men: the wholeig 
supported on beams and pillars resting on a dirty barge, but a few inches above 
the water’s edge: and in the narrow space between this upper structure and 
this barge’s deck are the furnace-fires and machinery, open at the sides to every 
wind that blows and every storm of rain it drives along its paths. 

Passing one of these boats at night, and seeing the great body of fire, ex. 
posed as I have just described, that rages and roars beneath the frail pile of 
painted wood—the machinery not warded off or guarded in any way, but doing 
its work in the midst of the crowd of idlers, and emigrants, and children, who 
throng the lower-deck—under the management, too, of reckless men, whose ac- 
quaintance with its mysteries may have been of six months’ standing—one feels 
directly that the wonder is, not that there should be so many fatal accidents, 
but that any journey should be safely made. 

THE MISSISSIPPI. 

But what words shall describe the Mississippi, great father of rivers, who 
(praise be to Heaven) has no young children like hin! An enormous ditch, 
sometimes two or three miles wide, running liquid mud six miles an hour: its 
strong and frothy current choked and obstructed everywhere by huge logs and 
whole forest-trees : now twining themselves together in great rafts, from the 
interstices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to float upon the water’s top; 
now rolling past like monstrous bodies, their tangled roots showing like matted 
hair; now glancing singly by like giant leeches; and now writhing round and 
round in the vortex of some small whirlpool, like wounded snakes. The banks 
low, the trees dwarfish, the marshes swarming with frogs, the wretched cabing 
few and far apart, their inmates hollow-cheeked and pale, the weather very hot, 
mosquitoes penetrating into every crack and crevice of the boat, mud and slime 
on every thing : nothing pleasant in its aspect, but the harmless lightning, which 
flickers every night upon the dark horizon. 

For two days we toiled up this foul stream ; striking constantly against the 
floating timber, or stopping to avoid those more dangerous obstacles, the snags, 
or sawyers, which are the hidden trunks of trees that have their roots below the 
tide. When the nights are very dark, the look-out stationed in the head of the 
boat knows by the ripple of the water if any great impediment be near at hand, 
and rings a bell beside him, which is the signal for the engine to be stopped: 
but always in the night this bell has work to do, and after every ring there 
comes a blow which renders it no easy matter to remain in bed. 

We drank the muddy water of this river while we were upon it. It is con- 
sidered wholesome by the natives, and is something more opaque than gruel, 
I have seen water like it at the filter-shops, but nowhere else. 

THE PRAIRIE. 

We again pushed forward, and came upon the Prairie at sunset. 

It would be difficult to say why, or how — though it was possibly from having 
heard and read so much about it-——but the effect on me was disappointment. 
Looking towards the setting sun, there lay stretched out before my view a 
vast expanse of level ground; unbroken, save by one thin line of trees, which 
scarcely amounted to a scratch upon the great blank, until it met the glowing 
sky, wherein it seemed to dip, mingling with its rich colours, and mellowing 
in its distant blue. ‘There it lay, a tranquil sea or lake without water, if such 
a simile be admissible, with the day going down upon it; a few birds wheeling 
here and there, and solitude and silence reigning paramount around. But the 
grass was not yet high; there were bare black patches on the ground; and the 
few wild flowers that the eye could see were poor and scanty. Great as the 
picture was, its very flatress and extent, which left nothing to the imagination, 
tamed it down and cramped its interest. I felt little of that sense of freedom 
and exhilaration which a Scottish heath inspires, or even our English downs 
awaken. It was lonely and wild, but oppressive in its barren monotony. I felt 
that in traversing the Prairies I could never abandon myself to the scene, for- 
getful of all else; as I should do instinctively were the heather underneath my 
feet, or an iron-bound coast beyond; but should often glance towards the distant 
and frequently-receding line of the horizon, and wish it gained and passed. It 
is not a scene to be forgotten; but it is scarcely one, [ think, (at all events, as 
I saw a to remember with much pleasure, or to covet the looking on again, 
in after-life. 

We will close with a bit of British-American—the impressions 
left on Mr. Dickens’s mind by 

CANADA. 

Canada has held, and always will retain, a foremost place in my remem- 
brance. Few Englishmen are prepared to find it what it is. Advancing 
quietly ; old differences settling down, and being fast forgotten; public feeling 
and private enterprise alike in a sound and wholesome state ; nothing of flush or 
fever in its system, but health and vigour throbbing in its steady pulse: itis 
full of hope and promise. ‘To me (who had been accustomed to think of it as 
something left behind in the strides of advancing society, as something neglected 
and forgotten, slumbering and wasting in its sleep) the demand for labour and 
the rates of wages—the busy quays of Montreal—the vessels taking in their 
cargoes, and discharging them—the amount of shipping in the different ports— 
the commerce, roads, and public works, all made to last—the respectability and 
character of the public journals—and the amount of rational comfort and hap- 
piness which honest industry may earn—were very great surprises. The steam- 
boats on the Lakes, in their conveniences, cleanliness, and safety, in the gen- 
tlemanly character and bearing of their eaptains, and in the politeness and per- 
fect comfort of their social regulatior s, are unsurpassed even by the famous 
Scotch vessels, deservedly so much esteemed at home. The inns are usually 
bad ; because the custom of boarding at hotels is not so general here as in the 
States, and the British officers, who form a large portion of the society of every 
town, live chiefly at the regimental messes: but in every other respect the tra- 
—_— in Canada will find as good provision for his comfort as in any place I 

now. 


DR. RUSSELL’S POLYNESIA. 
Tue object of this volume is to present a succinct view of the 
geography, natural productions, and social condition of the Poly- 
nesian Islands, especially in regard to the introduction, progress, 
and civilizing effects of Christianity. The region treated of by 
Dr. Russexx includes Polynesia in the largest sense; embracing 
the Sandwich Isles on the North, New Zealand on the South, 
Pitcairn’s Isle and the Marquesan groupe on the West, with, 
towards the East, the New Hebrides, the Ladrone, and the 
little-known islands scattered along the coast of New Guinea, and 
in the ocean that stretches towards the Indian archipelago. The 
plan of the work is comprehensive, and sufficiently well arranged. 


It commences with a survey of the physical aspect and character of 


the region, an investigation into the origin of the people, (which 
Dr. Russgx1, following the now most generally received opinion, 
ascribes to Asia,) a brief account of the condition of the Polyne- 
sians when first discovered by Europeans, and of the steps which 
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have brought them to their present state. The volume then presents 
a short historical notice of each groupe, from its first discovery to 
the period of the last account received concerning it; and an 
elaborate inquiry into the past and present condition of Poly- 
nesia, with the character of the conversion of the people and their 
future prospects, concludes the work. In the historical sketches, 
no particular order is followed ; as they commence with the Society 
Islands and end with New Zealand,—though the priority of their 
discovery seems to have been floating in Dr. Russetr’s mind as 
the best ground of selection. In the treatment, however, respect 
is had to the importance of the subjects; as New Zealand for its 
rising colonial importance, the Sandwich Islands for the apparent 
advance of the people in civilization, and the Society groupe for 
the interest attached to Otaheite and its inhabitants, as well as 
from its eminence in a missionary point of view. 

Like all the publications of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Poly- 
nesia displays the results of great industry and careful skill. A person 
pretty well read in the yoyages and Missionary accounts of the last 
and present century may find little that is new ; but the volume col- 
lects for him into a focus the principal results deducible from the 
original authorities, except the spirit of adventure which animates 
their pages ; while, for the common reader, Polynesia is a hand- book 
of information, that will either supply him with as much as he de- 


sires to know, or direct him to those writers who will inform him | 
more fully on any particuiar topic he may wish to pursue further. | 
It should also be observed, that Dr. Russein has had access to a | 


manuscript journal, written by “a distinguished officer” who re- 
sided for many years in that quarter of the globe; and he draws 


much of his missionary information from religious periodicals—a | 
whose readers, however numerous, are | 


species of publication 
limited to one class. 

In point of literary character, the book is in the main a compi- 
lation; but it is a compilation of a superior kind. In addition to 


extensive reading and skilful selection, Dr. Russexx brings to his | 


task a well-stored mind and a cultivated style, always clear and 


frequently rising to eloquence; though we suspect that some of the | 
The , 


most eloquent passages are inspired by the original writers. 
distinctive feature of the book, however, is the position and reli- 
gious views of the author. In Dr. Russeri we have an Episcopa- 
lian clergyman reviewing the religious changes that have taken 
place in the South Sea groupes, with the spiritual and secular 


results that have flowed from them, and striking the balance be- | 


tween the natural bias of the missionary to exaggerate the effects 


but, not knowing what effect the change of religion might have on the fortunes 
of his house, he called his children together, and informed them that he was 
now about to profess, in a public manner, his belief in Jehovah, and to take 
part in his worship. With one accord they approved of his determination, 
and assured him that they would all follow the same course. But to this he 
objected, declaring that if they did so he would adhere to the old system; add~- 
ing, as a reason, that perhaps the n«tive gods might be angry with him for 
deserting their altars, while it was doubtful whether the deity lately revealed to 
his knowledge had power to protect him against the effects of their wrath. He 
therefore proposed that he alone should try the experiment; and if he sustained 
no injury, his sons might then join him in the new ceremonies. “If Jehovah 
can shield me, you may with safety follow my example; but if not, I only 
shall fall a victim to their vengeance—you will be safe.” 

INDIFFERENCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 

THEIR RELIGION BY THEIR SOVEREIGN. 

The views of the common people being less disguised, were more easily com- 
| prehended. When asked by the Missionaries, who was their god, they said 
| they had none ; formerly they had many, but now, having cast them all away, 
| they worshipped no idol. Being interrogated whether they had done well in 
| rejecting them, they replied in the affirmative ; for the taboo occasioned much 
| labour and inconvenience, besides draining off the best part of their property. 

They were asked whetlicr it was a good thing to have no god, and to recog- 
nize no being to whom they ought to render religious homage. To this they 
| answered, that perlaps it was good; for they had not to provide for the great 
| sacrifices, and were under no fear of punishment for breaking taboo: that now 
| one fire cooked their food, and men and women ate together the same kind of 
| provisions. 

The following case, adduced by Dr. Russet as an example of a 
convert through “reason,” scarcely seems a correct instance. The 
islander had tested by experiment the futility of the old religion, 
| but it does not appear that he made any inquiry into the principles 
} of the new. 

“ An intelligent native of Otaheite, it ought to be mentioned, proceeded on a 
different principle, and was converted by his reason and not by his fears. It is 
well known that a custom prevailed of offering pigs to the deity ; which, for this 
| purpose, were placed on a species of altar at the marai. From that moment 
| they were considered sacred; and if afterwards any human being, the priests 
| excepted, dared to commit so great a sacrilege as to partake of the offering, it 

was supposed that the offended god would punish the crime with instant death. 
| The individual in question thought a breach of this law would be a fair criterion 
| of the power of the idol; and accordingly stole some of the consecrated meat, 
and retired to a solitary part of the wood to eat it, and perhaps to die. As he 
was partaking of the food, he expected at each mouthful to experience the 
| vengeance he was provoking; but having waited a considerable time in awful 
| suspense, and finding himself rather refreshed than otherwise by his 
| meal, he quitted the retreat and went quietly home. For several days he kept 
| his secret; but finding no bad effects from the transgression, he disclosed it to 
every one, renounced his religion, and embraced Christianity.” 
The mooted and melancholy point, the gradual extinction of 
| savage nations when in contact with Europeans, is also handled by 








| 
| 
| 
| 


of his labours and of certain maritime writers to depreciate them | Dr, Russet: but without throwing much new or hopeful light 
altogether. It may be true that Dr. Russevt has a bias of theological | upon the subject. Indeed, his opinion inclines to the necessity of 
ivalry, ard may feel inclined perhaps to look upon the missionary- | their extinction, let us strive how we may, as a mystery which we 


mechanic as a kind of religious backwoodsman, only desirable as 


opening the region to a superior class of settlers ; but we think his | 


judgment upon the whole sound and fair, and by no means dis- | 


posed to press hard upon the missionaries, or unduly to depreciate 
their labours. 

The general conclusion to which Dr. Russet. comes is, that the 
moral and civilizing effects of the conversions are great and bene- 
ficial, but that in very few cases can they be attributed to religious 
knowledge or spiritual zeal; nor can they be relied upon as perma- 
nent against external influences, unless the work be followed up 
with more judgment than the missionaries have sometimes dis- 
played. In fact, Dr. Russetx maintains, and enforces at large, the 
position we laid down some years ago in reviewing W1ILLIAMs's 
Missionary Enterprises—that the facility of conversion among a 
barbarous people is rather owing to their inferiority in the arts than | 
to any spiritual sense of religion; whilst he goes further than we | 
did in doubting whether the conversion is not more formal and 
transient—and perhaps correctly. In support of his views, he ad- 
duces a variety of examples, showing that the hopes of avoiding 
impending evil, or a desire to obtain temporal benefits, have been | 
the ruling motives of the chiefs; whilst the people have supinely 
followed their rulers. In quoting some of the most curious ex- 
amples, we may observe that Dr. Russet. considers we should 
civilize before we attempt to christianize; an opinion equally op- 
posed to the practice of the sectarian missionaries and the theory 
of those Churchmen who hold, with Mr. GiapstTong, that there is 
an occult virtue in baptism, apart from any intellectual operation | 
by the recipient. 

GENERAL REASONS FOR POLYNESIAN CONVERSION. 

It is obvious, that in most cases of conversion at the Navigators and other 
islands, the change was not effected by any intelligible appeal either to the rca- 
ton or the conscience. Disgusted with their native idolatry, and alarmed by 
the appalling demands which it occasionally made upon their lives, they 
lent a ready ear to any teacher, however little qualified by knowledge or expe- 
nence, who could tell them of a more powerful god and a less sanguinary wor- 
ship. Nor were they blind to the advantages of civilization and to the com- 
forts with which it is always associated. “ It is my wish,” said one of the 
chiefs, “that the Christian religion should become universal among us. I 
look at the wisdom of these worshipers of Jehovah, and see how superior they 
are to us in every respect. Their ships are like floating houses, so that they 
can traverse the tempest-driven ocean for montlis with perfect safety ; whereas 
if a breeze blow upon our canoes, they are in an instant upset, and we thrown 
intothe sea. ‘Their persons also are covered from head to foot in beautiful 
clothes; while we wear nothing but a girdle of leaves. Now I conclude, that 
the God who has given to his white worshipers these valuable things must be 
wiser than our Gods, for they have not given the like to us. We want all these 
rg and my proposition is, that the God who gave them should be our 





A PRUDENT CONVERT. 
Malictoa, the sovereign ruler of the larger islands, gave instructions to one 
of his sons to build a chapel, while he himself was engaged in a sanguinary 
war with certain neighbours who had inflicted an injury on his family. Peace 
being restored, he resolved to open the house of prayer with due formality ; 





cannot fathom; although a register of births and deaths kept by 
| the Missionaries at some of the islands rather points to an in- 
crease in the population of late years. The following is a fact 
worth preserving. 

“ It isa singular fact, recorded by the Missionaries, that disease has followed 
their steps in most of the islands which they have visited, even where no such 
personal intercourse has taken place as would afford an explanation ou the ordi- 
nary principles of medical science. A similar observation applies to New Zea- 
land, where the people appear to have laboured under sickness hitherto un- 
known. A professional gentleman, whose services were required at the station 
of Kaitai, writes as follows—‘ I regret to state that there has been more dis- 
ease among them during this period than has ever been observed at any previ- 
ous epoch of their history. Its nature also a Ang to be quite new, and such 
as they appear never to have suffered from before. It has, in many of its fea- 
tures, resembled the influenza prevailing of late years in England, which 
brought with it so much mortality; and this in like manner has been very 
destructive.’ In allusion to another ailment, the same writer observes, that 
‘the epidemic from which they have been more recently suffering has been 
more general, and of much more serious results to them. By it their numbers 
have been sadly thinned, and many have been carried off in a sudden and unex- 

ected manner. It appears to have been of an erysipelatous character, and pro- 
duced by the same causes as the former affection. During the last two months, 
the applications from the natives for the relief of this disease have been almost 
incessant; and at Paibaia alone I should think medicine has been administered 
to not fewer than twelve hundred patients.’ ” 

A similar fatality in disease has been observed at some of the 
stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, we believe, on the 
great outskirts of civilization—the Western border of the United 
States. It has been attributed, but on no authority that we know of, 
to some malaria arising from breaking up the virgin soil. But this 
cause, though possible, seems unlikely to have operated in the 
smaller Polynesian islands or New Zealand, at the time in ques- 
tion ; as native cultivation had begun long before, and that of the 
Missionaries proceeded slowly, irregularly, and by stall patches. 
A constitutional change from drinking ardent sprits, and other 
indulgences, which renders the savage more obnoxious to disease, 
seems a more likely cause: but in some of the islands, where mis- 
sionaries only have been, spirits have not been introduced. The 
question deserves medical consideration. 


} 





LIFE AND POETRY OF MARGARET DAVIDSON, 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Tue name of Lucretia Davinson is regarded in America with 
the feeling mankind bestow upon loveliness of person, affectionate 
disposition, and high promise of intellectual eminence, cut off in 
in the bloom of early youth. The biographies of Morse and 
Sepewick have also contributed to enhance the Transatlantic fame 
of the elder Miss Davipson, in the way Souruey formerly bestowed 
celebrity upon Kirke Wuire, as, by anotice in the Quarterly some 
few years since, he has given a British currency to that of Lucretia 
Davipson. 

But Lucretia was not the only daughter of this family on whom 
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was bestowed the fatal gifts of fascinating beauty, intellectual pre- 
cocity, and consumption ; the subject of the present biography having 
possessed similar powers, and been snatched away at a still more 
youthful period, dying in her sixteenth year. A national interest, 





an intimate acquaintance in early life with some relatives of the | 


family, a slight knowledge of the fascinating child herself, and 
perhaps an unconscious feeling of sympathy with the heartbroken 
mother, have induced Wasuineton Irvine to prepare the remains 
of MarGaret Davinson for the press, and to compile her biogra- 
phy, from family-papers placed at his disposal, and consisting chiefly 
of MarGaket’s own letters, or memoranda of her mother. 

Of the poems we will speak presently : but even had their hold 
upon the public mind been greater than they are likely to te the 
attraction of the biography could not rest upon the known cclebrity 
of its subject, but at present must arise from its own merits, pore 4 
are of a peculiar kind—general, yet singular. Without incident 
of any striking character, and perhaps without recording a well- 
assured promise of great genius, there isa deep and tender domestic 
interest in the Life of Marcaret Davipson, which sustains the 
reader from the opening to the close. It is not, ia our 0} inion, 
the wonderful display in a child of a precocious aptitude for a 
particular pursuit, which forms the main interest in Marcaner 
Davinson, but her guileless and affectionate sature, her kindly 
disposition, and the almost angelic mixture of deep love with 
strict duty which she displayed towards her iamily, especially to her 
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mother. “The mother herself, too, whilst narrating her dau 
life, is all unconsciously depicting her own character: lady-like, 
mild, devoted, and eninasanive amidst the afflictions of bodily pain, 


ic bereavements, she ir spire an interest 
Perhaps there is also an attrac- 
tiveness in the glimpses given by the biograp hy of American ne 
mestic life in the older States, bringing to mind the pictures of 
Miss Sepewick’s novels, and the passing hints, occasionally fur- 
nished by European visitants, of a purer and higher circle in 
American society than that which greets the eyes of commercial 
travellers and scrambling tourists. It is impossible to suppose 
that the native refinement and unaffected elegance of the Davip- 
sons’ domestic life, or the sufficient literature and graceful style of 
Mrs. Davipson, are peculiar to one family, or could have been 
produced by intependent nurture. 

Apart from the pages of her accomplished tastes, and the won- 
derful precocity she displayed in literature, there is nothing in the 
career of little MarGaner essentially differing from what is daily 
occurring in thousands of families; though this, no doubt, gives 
more breadth and generality to the interest. A fascinating ex- 
pression in infancy, expanding into a delicate but fragile beauty— 
a brilliant gayety of manner, and an ardent excitement both in do- 
mestic affections and studious pursuits—are traits the medical eye 
is constantly and sadly noting. For conjoined with them are 
symptoms which lead too surely to early death, through the deluding 
train of slight coughs, frequent colds, and occasional confinements 
to the sick- chamber ; ; each relapse enduring longer, and each con- 
valescence leaving the patient more debilitated and etherial, till 
those friends who hoped the longest, against professional intimation, 
abandon the possibility of recovery as a futile idea, which clings 
with tenacity to the parents alone, who “will not see” till their 
child is actually dying. 

To condense a story of this kind, omitting the development of 
Marcaret's mind and all the circumstantial details which contri- 
bute to the effect, or the spirit which imparts life and interest to 
the continuous narrative, would be a tedious inutility. 
take, instead, a few of the most characteristic passages ; referring 
those who wish for a view of the whole to the volume itself. Here 
is WasuincTon Irvine's first interview with MarGaret, when he 
called upon her mother in reference to a new edition of Lucxetia’s 
works, about which she had wished to consult him. 

“ Her appearance corresponded with the interesting idea given of her in her 
daughter’ s biogra ap yhy : 
in an easy chair ; but there were the lingerings of grace and beauty in ‘her form 
and features, and her eye still gleamed with intelligence and sensibility. 

“ While conversing with her on the subject of ber daughter’s works, I ob- 
served a young girl, apparently not more than eleven years of age, moving 
quietly about her, occasional! y arranging a pillow, and at the same time listen- 
ing earnestly to our conversation. There was an intellectual be: auty about this 
child that struck me; and that was heightened by a blushing diffidence when 
Mrs. Davidson pres ented her to me as her daug hter Mz argaret. Shortly after- 
wards, on her leaving the room, her mother, seeing that she had attrac ted my 
attention, spoke of ‘her as having evined the same early poetical talent th it 
had distinguished her sister; an d, as evidence, showed me several copies of 
verses remarkable for such a child. On further inguiry, I found that she had 
very nearly the same moral and physical constitution, and was prone to the 
same feverish excitement of the mind and kin dling of the imagination, that 
had acted so powerfully on the fragile frame of her sister Lucretia. I cautioned 
the mother, therefore, against foste ring her poetic vein, and advised such studies 
and pursuits as would te end to strengthen her judgment, calm and regulate the 
sensibilities, and enlarge that common sense which is the only safe foundation 
for all intellectual superstructure. 

“JT found Mrs. Davidson fully aware of the insportance of such a course of 
treatment, and disposed to pursue it; but saw at the same time that she would 
have difficulty to carry it into effect, having to contend with the additional ex- 
citement produced in ‘the mind of this sensitive little being by the example of 
her sister, and the intense enthusiasm she evinced concern ing her.” 

THE LAST INTERVIEW. 

“ Three years again elapsed before I again saw the, subject of this memoir. 
She was then residin ig with her mother at a rural retreat in the neighbourhood of 
New York. The interval that had elapsed had rapidly developed the powers 
of her mind, and heightened the lovelincen of her person; but my apprehensiot 
had been verified: the soul was wearing out the body. Preparations were 
making to take her on a tour for the benefit of her health, and her mother ap- 
peared to flatter herself that it might prove efficacious; but when I noticed the 
fragile delicacy of her form, the hectic bloom of her cheek, and the almost un- 
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copious memoranda concerning her, furnished by ler mot 


——. 
earthly lustre of her eye, I felt convinced that she was not long for this world ; 
in truth she already appeared more spiritual than mortal. We parted, and I never 
Within three years afterwards, a number of manus cripts were 
They Were ace simpanied by 
a at my request, 
From these I have dig ested and arr: anged the followin ieee ulars, a dopting j in 
many oes aces the original manu- cript ‘without alteration. In fact, the narra. 
tive will be found almost as illustrative of the character of the mother as of the 
child: they were singularly identified in taste, feelings, and pu irsuits, tenderly 
entwined together by me iternal and filial affection; “they reflected an inexe 
pressibly touching grace and interest upon each ot thes by this holy relationship ; 
and, to my min = it wo uld be mi wring one ot the me st beaut iful and affecting 
groups in the history of modern literature to sunder them.” 

Passing over the infancy and early childhood of the biography, 
we take MarGaret’s first efforts in rhvme,— rious example of 
almost instinct; for we suspect the exercises of lren in this way, 
not very rare perhaps, are ‘tricks of imitation, with which they are 
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saw her more. 
placed i in my hands, as all that was left of her. 

















was observed in her about this time f [at 


A tendency to ‘lisp in numbers’ 
six years old]. She frequently made little impromptus in rhyme, without 
| seeming to be conscious that there was any thing peculiar in the habit. On 





ling by a window at w hich her mother was seat d, and 





one occasion, wh 
looki out upon a y kind scape, she exclaimed— 

e e lofty, those grand trees, 
‘Their ig h tops waving in the breeze; 
The ast their shadows on the grou: 
And gpread their fragrance all aroun: 


Her mother, who had several times been struck by little rhyming ejaculations 
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| of the kind, now banded her writing imple: ments, and rec juested her to write 
| down what she had just uttered. She appeared me ised at the request, but 
l iting it down as if it had been prose, without arranging it ing 
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tre that “she had 


not seemlng aw 
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ice attracted to this impromptu, had its effect, 
lor for evil. From that time she wrote som aps of poetry, 
thyme, every day; which would t oe treasi met up with delight by her 
mother, who watched with tremb] ling, yet almost fascinated auxi ty, these pre- 
nature blossomi . 

She was also an adept in little plays, or story-telling,—another 
quality not rare iu children, who even in their sports must get bee 
unsatisfying present. 

y with her little dog or kitten, she would carry on imaginary dia- 
n them; always in; genious, and sometimes even brilliant. If her 
ed to be the p! laything g of the moment, it was invested with a chae 
t f exhibiting knowledge of history, and all the powers of memory which 
a child can be supposed ta exerci Whether it was Mary Queen of Scots, or 
veth, or the simple cottage-maiden, each character was main- 
taine: dy W rieh propricty. ~ telling stories. (an amusement all children are fond 
of,) hers were always original, and of 2 kind calculated to elevate the minds of 
the children present; giving them ex xalted views of truth, h ur, and inte- 

grity ; and the sac rilice of all se lfish feelings to the happiness of others was 
illustrated in the heroine of her story. 

“ This talent for extemporaneous "story-telling in acreased with exercise, until 
she would carry on a narrative for hours toge “ther: and in nothi g was the 
precocity of her inventive powers more apparent than in the diserim ination 
and individuality of her fictitious characters, the consistency with which they 
were sustained, the graphic force of her descriptions, the elevation of her 
sentiments, and the poetic beauty of her imagery.” 

The mere characteristics of her mind and studies, not having the 
products of maturity to interest us in them, are, however, less at- 
tractive than the touching pictures of her domestic affections and 
her decline. In the spring of the last year of her life, she rallied, 
and appeared better— 

«“ The moment, however, that she began to take daily exercise in the open air, 
I again,” says her mother, “ heard with agony the proph ticcough. I felt that 
all was over! She thought that she had taken cold, and our friends were of 
the same opinion. ‘ It was a slight cold, which would vanish beneath the mild 
influence of spring.’ I, however, feared that her father’s hopes might have 
blinded his judgment; and upon my own responsibility consulted a skilful phy- 
sician, who had on m: any former occasions aitended her. She was not aware of 
my present alarm, or that the physic ‘ian was now consulted. He managed ina 
playful manner to fee ‘| her pulse, without her suspicions. After he had left the 
room, ‘ a said he, ‘it is useless to hold out any fals »pes; your 
daughter has a seated consumption, which is, I fear, beyond the reach of medi 
eal skill. There is no hope in the case: make her as happy and as comforts 
able as you can; let her enjoy riding in pleasant weather, but her walks must 
be given up; walking is too great an exertion for her.’ With an aching heart 
I returned to the love ly unconscious victim, and found her tying on her hat for 
aramble. I gently tried to dissuade her from going. She caught my eye, and 
read there a tale of grief which she could not understand and I could not explain. 
As svon as I dared trust my voice, L said, * My dear Mz »t, nothing has hap- 
pened, only I have jus t been speaking with Dr. respecting you, and he 
advises that you give up wa lking altogether. Knowing how muc ch you enjoy 
tion this, for I know that it will be a great privation.’ 
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then?” iinks you should make no exertion of th: at kind; but 

riding in fir may have a happy effect.’ S! 1e stor od and gazed upon 

my face eye ; then untied her hat, and sat down, ap parently 

ruminating - mn what had passed: she asked no questions, but an expression 

of thoughtfulness clouded her brow during the rest of the day. It was ; settled 
- 





it in fine weather, but not to walk out at : Bie in a day 
have forgotten the circumstance ethe ‘The return 
told me her doom ; 


that she was a ride 


or two she seemed 





of the cough, and profuse night perspirations, too pl: 
but L still clung to the hope, that, as she suffered no pain, - might by ten- 
der judicious treatmet it coatinue yet for years.” 


“THAT HAS BEEN AND WILL BE AGAIN.” 

“ She was much wasted, and could hardly walk from one room to another; 
her cough was very distressing; she had no pain, but a lang uor at d depression 
j o bor nature. She struggled against this debil ty, and called 

r mind to overcome it: her coustant 1 ply to inquiries 
» friends who called, was the same ierly, ¢ Well, 
ilis me an invalid, but I feel well.’ Yet to me, when alone, 
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she talked more freely of Ler symptoms; and I thought I could discern from 
her mauner that sie Lad apprebensions as to the I had often endea- 





iness sufficient to tell her v was her si tuation 5 but 
avoid the lution had 
But I was much surprised one day, not 
long after her return trom New York, by her asking me to tell her, without re- 
serve, my opinion of her state. The question wrung my very heart: I was 
wholly uuprepared for it, and it was put in so solemn a manner tl iat I could 
not evade it were I disposed to doso. I knew with what strong affection she 
clung to life, and the objects and friends which endeared it to her; 1 knew how 


voured to acquire tr 
she seemed so studic usly to 
hitherto b en unequal to the task. 
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bri ght the wuilll upon which she was just entering appeared to her young fancy, 
what glowing pictures she had drawn of future usefulness and Lappin ess. 
was now called upon at one blow to crush these hopes, to destroy the delightfu 
visions which had hovered around her from her cradle until this very period: i 
would be cruel and wrong to deceive her 1 I attempted a reply to he 
direct and solemn ¢ apy eal, and my voice grew husky ; several times I essayed to 
speak, but the words died away on my Tips; I could only fold her to my heart 
in silence, imprint a kiss upon her forehead, and leave ihe room to avoid agi- 
tating her with feelings I had no power to repress.” 
THE LAST DECISION. 

“ Many of our friends now were of opinion that a change of climate might 
benefit. perhaps restore her. Heretofore, when the suggestion bad been ms ade, 
she shrunk from the idea of leaving her home fora distant clime. Now her 
anxiety to try the effect of a change was great. I felt that it would be vain, 
although I was desirous that nothi ing shoul ld be left untried. Fecble as she 
now was, the idea of her resigning the comforts « -of home and being subject to 
the fatigues of travelling in public conveyances was a dreadful one: yet il there 
was a rational prospect of prolonging her life by these means, I was anxious to 
give them atrial. Dr. Davidson, after much deliberati: non the subject, called 
counsel. Dr, —— came, and when, after halt an bour’s pleasant and playful 
conversation with Margaret, he joined us in the parlour, oh how my poor 
heart trembled! I hung upon the motions of his lips as x — own life depended 
on whi itthey might utter, At length he spoke, and I felt as if an ice-bolt had 
passed th rough my heart. He had never thoug zht, tne he had known her 
many years, that a chan beyond 


ve of climate would benefit her. She had lived 
his expectati ns many months, even years; o>d,were we 







































and now he was convince 
te attempt to take her to a Southern climate, that she would die on the passage. 
Make it us ple sant as pos sible for her at home, was his advice. He thought 
that a few mon th ig must terminate her life re knew that we had confidence 
in the opinion cf this her favourite phy ysician. When I had gained tirmness 
enough to answer her questions, I again entered the room, and tound her com- 
posed, though she had evidently been stro agitated, and had not brot 
her mind to bear her doom. Never, oh never to the latest hour of my 
shall I furget the look she gave me when Imct her. What a heart-rending 
task was mine! I performed it as gently as possible. I said the D wetor 
thought her strength unequal to the tatigue of the journey; that he was not 
so great an advocate for change of climate as many persous ; that he had known 
many cases in which he thought it injurious: and his best advi 

should again ward off the severity of the winter by creating an < 
within our house. She mildly acquiesced, and the subject was dre 
gether. She sometimes read, and frequent}y, from mere babit, held 
her hand when unable to digest its contents; and within is efbook there usually 
rested a piece of paper, upon which she occusionally mark ed. the reflections 
which arose in her mind, either in poetry or prose. 

The account of her death, and the events immediately preceding 
it, are taken from a letter written by Mrs. Davipson to Miss 
SepGwick soon after the event; for when the current of the me- 
moranda approached the fatal close, * the heart of the mother,” 
as Mr. Irvine expresses it, ‘gave out,” and she could continue 
them no longer. From this leticr, written at the time, we take a 
touching little incident, produced, probably, by some ¢lassical allu- 
sion she had met with. 

“ Her hair, which when a little child had been often cut to improve its 
growth, was now very beautiful; and she usually took much pains with 
it. During the whole course of her sickness I liad taken care of it. One 
day not long before her death, she said, evidently making a great effort to 
speak with composure, ‘ Mother, if you are willing I will have my hair cut off: 
it is troublesome; I should like it better short.’ T unde rstood her at once—she 
did not like to bave the idea of death associated with those beautiful tresses 
which I had loved to braid; she would have them taken off while living. 1 
mournfully gave my consent ; and she said, ‘ I will not ask you, my de: ar mo- 
ther, to do it; my “friend Mrs. F will be with me tonight, and she will do 
it for me.’ The dark rich locks were severed at midnight. Never shall I for- 
get the expression ot her young faded face as I entere d the room. ‘ Do not be 
agitated, dear mamma; 1 am more comfortable now. Lay it away, if you please, 
and tomorrow I will arrange and dispose of it. Do you know that I view my 
hair as something sacred ? It is a part of myself, which will be reunited to 
my body at the resurrection.’ 
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DEATH. 
“ My husband and Mrs. H. were both of them anxious that I should retire and 
get some rest ; but I did not feel the want of it; and, impressed as I was with 
the idea that this was the last nig ight she would pass on earth, I could not 
goto bed. But others saw not the change, and to satisfy them 1 went at 
twelve to my room, which opened ‘into hers. There I sat lister ng to ever 
sound. All seemed quiet. I twice opened the door; and Mrs. H. said x 
slept, and had taken her drink as often as directed, aud again urged me to go 
to bed. A little after two I put on my night-dress, and laid down. Between 
three and four Mrs. H. came in haste for ether. 1 pointed to the botile, and 
sprang up. ‘Ten onan my dear Mrs. Davidson, that you do not 
rise: there is no sensible change, only a turn of oppressior 
door, and I hastened to rise ; x. Mrs. H. came agai 
has asked for her mother.’ I flew—she held the 
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hand, and pointed to her brea st. I poured it on her head and chest. She 
revived. ‘1 am better now,’ said she. ‘ Mother, you tremble ; you » cold; 


put on your clothes.’ I stepped to the fire, and threw on a wre apper ; when she 
stretched out both her arms, and exclaim ed, ‘Mother, take me in your arms. 

I raised her, and seating myself on th e bed, passed my arms round her waist: 
her head droy ped upon my ‘bosom, and here exp iressive eyes were raised to mine. 
That look 1 never shall’ forget ; it said, * ‘ell me, mother, is this death ?’ 
I answered the appeal as if she had spo ken. I laid my hand on her white brow 
—a cold dew had gathered there. I spoke, ‘ Yes, ry beloved, it is almost 
finished ; you will soon be with Jesus.’ “She gave ove more look, two or three 
short fluttering breaths, and all was over—her spirit was with its God; not a 
struggle or groan preceded her departure. Her father just came in time to wit- 
ness ; her last breath.’ 








The Poetical Remains of MarGaret Davipson have less in- 
terest than her Life; and what interest i. possess arises from lier 
extreme youth, her fragile health, and sometimes the circum- 
stances under which they were written. Those who have accus- 
tomed themselves to criiical investigations will not be surprised ¢ 
this; for, whatever it may be in arts of a merely executive kind, ex X- 
cellence in literature can only arise from an original observation of 
life and nature; or long research among books, guided by worldly 
experience ; or from some ve ry rare refinement of manner, (of which 
Vireit and Goipsmitn are perhaps the only two examples to be 
Teadily adduced). These things cannot altogether, as Dogberry 
has it, “ come by nature,” though nature must bestow the original 
bent. T hey must be the result of much time in examination and 
of great labour in cultivation, and, if passion of any kind is the 





writer's theme, of of probable sufferi ing. The materials of a girl who 
died in her sixteenth year must, of necessity, belong to what may 
be called the joint-stock ideas of society—points so obvious that 
any one can see them, or thoughts that, having been struck out by 
original minds, are as current as coin, and as common. Any strong 
distinctness of style to be expected; for, if not pro 
duced by original thinking, it must be the result of an original cast 
of thought. In quick and graceful reproduction of sentiments, and 
in copious fluency of diction, the poetry of Marcarer Davipson 
is remarkable, and may be said to be altogether wond lerful: but 
minds as juvenile as hers have exhibited more maturity of senti- 
ment, and more condensation of derived ideas: indeed, hcr fluency 
seems rather instinctive than intellectual—as if it did not “ cost 
her a thought.” And, judging from this “ fatal facility,” we doubt 
whether her maturity would have realized the promise of her girl- 
hood. 

The poems, some of which are interw ven in the life, are per- 
sonal, domestic, or what is called occasional, with the e xception of 
“ Leonore.” ‘This poetical tale was produced in about three 
in a conversation with her mother as to 
1er capacity to do any thing great, after so mapy minds had already 
written upen so man} subjects ; and the introduction exhibits a 
curious instance of her facility in a lapting to her purposes the ideas 
of others. The scene of the “ Leonore” is laid upon the Rhine: 
the tale is derived from the commonplaces of melodramatic romance, 
with some juvenile improbabilities, added for effect. The father of 
Leonore has wrongfully dispossessed a youthful noble of his lands: 
his assistant in this nefarious scheme demands the hand of Leonore 
as the price of his secrecy; and the old baron, after an agonizing 
struggle and vain efforts to substitute some other reward, consents. 
beloved by Erstein, the unconsciously-dispossessed 

‘es herself to save her father. At the appointed 
moment, however, the marriage-ceremony is interrupted by an 
assault upon the castle: the miscre ant bridegroom is wounded by 
Erstein; w ho carries off the bri after some other incidents, 
the story ends ha, pily. 
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ing the effect of originality to a tale of this 
kind, would be a deep acquaintance with the manners of the age, 
conjoined with a general knowl dge of human nature, and such a 
style as the writer might have formed for himsclf. The two first 
MarcGaret Davipson could not have; nor was the third probable: 
for her treatment she is indebted to Scorr ; and her style is for the 
most part an imitation of his ballad poetry, with occasional echoes 
of Byron. Dut still, the imitation, for such a girl, is most extra- 
ordinary. Hlere is the opening description; which may be taken 
fair specimen of her later poetical efforts. 

’Twas nightfall on the Rhine! the day 

In pensive glory stole ys 
Flinging his last and t ghtest glow 

Full on the restless waves below, 

As if an angel’s hand hath dyed 

With bues trom heaven the sparkling tide! 
The fleeting ray an instant beam’d ; 

O'er hill and vale and rock it stream’d ; 
Till the di ark time-defying cliff 

Seem’d glowing, melting into life 5 

Then, swiftly fading, glided o’er, 

And left it lonelier than before. 

The distant hills of sombre blue, 

Tinged with that rich and varying hue, 
Now darker and more min gled grew 

The Rhine, enrobed in shadows gray, 

Roll'd on its giant path, 

Lashing the rocks which barr'd its way 
Now curling graceful as in play, 
Now roaring as in wrath! 

W hile tre mbling r in the tinted West, 

The fair moon rear’d her silver crest ; 

And fleecy clouds, as snow-wreaths pale, 

Twined on her brow their graceful veil ; 

And one by one, with tiny flame, 

Night's heavenly tapers si oftly came, 

And toward their mistress trembli ing stole, 

Like pleasing memories o’er the 5 vul. 

And shade by shade her brilliance grew, 

As past away that sunset hue, 

Till o’er the heaving Rhine she stood, 

Bathing in light its sleeping flood ; 

Pouring her tull and melting ray 

W here rock and h ill and forest lay, 

And where, in clust’ring trees emb vower'd, 

An ancient castle prot udly tower'd: 

O'er ay walls her glances play’d, 

O’er draw! ridg e, moat, and tower they stray'd, 

As striving with that holy light 

‘Yo pierce the works of earthly might, 

And cast one heavenly beam within 

‘{he abode of human toil and sin.” 

Some extracts from her journal, and several of her letters, are 
interwoven with the biography; and display more substance, dis- 
crimination, and maturity of mind, than her poetry. The follow- 
ing remarks on Mrs. Ilemans exhibit a sound judgment; though 
the fault noticed is the most conspicuous among her own. 

“ ] will endeavour to answer your question about Mrs. 
read several lives of this distinguished poetess, by differe: 
of them find something new to admire in ber character 
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genius. She wasa woman of deep feeling, lively fancy nsibilities ; 
so acute, indeed, as to have formed her. chief unbappi rh life. She 
mingles her own feelings with her poems so well, that in r em you read 
her character. But there is one thing I have often remarked—ithe mind soon 
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their beauties; but perusing her volume is to me like listening to a strain of 
sweet music repeated over and over again, until it becomes so familiar to the 
ear that it loses the charm of variety. 

“ Now, dear H., is not this presumption in me, to criticise so exquisite an 
author? But you desired my opinion, and I have given it to you without 
reserve.” 


FINE ARTS. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON’S INAUGURAL LECTURE, 

THE recent institution of Professorships of Architecture at King’s and 
University College are welcome signs of the growing disposition to 
recognize the Fine Arts as a branch of knowledge essential to what is 
termed a liberal education ; and whether the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge follow the example of the Metropolitan Colleges, or do not, 
the next generation will not be found so deplorably ignorant as the last 
of the scientific principles of the Arts of Design. Architecture being 
at once the most useful and imposing of the fine arts, and more inti- 
mately and absolutely connected with science than either of the others, 
naturally claims the attention of colleges of learning in the first place ; 
and since the coustructive arts of civil-engineering and architecture 
have been included in the curriculum of collegiate instruction, it may 
be not unreasonably inferred that those arts of design employed in the 
embellishment of buildings, namely sculpture and painting, will in 
turn be included in the cycle cf educational knowledge. 

A numerous audience assembled in the theatre of University Col- 
lege on Monday, to hear the inaugural lecture of the newly-ap- 
pointed Professor of Architecture, Mr. T. L. DonaLpson ; whose erudite 
and eloquent discourse was listened to with lively interest, and 
elicited frequent applause. The learned Professor began by allud- 
ing to the number of treatises on architecture, and the attention be- 
stowed by the press on the subject, as indications of the intelligent 
curiosity with which people regarded the new edifices rising up around 
them; instancing it as evidence of the necessity for cultivating an 
acquaintance with this branch of art, and exemplifying its importance 
to the community, from the influence which the character of public 





| tures of antiquity. 


tors of architectural purity when any one style, or an amalgamation of 
two or more modifications of a style, is to be adopted, we at the same 
time, and for the same reason, contend that new principles of coustruc- 
tion require, if not a new style of art, at least new adaptations of other 
styles, to express them. Since the Greek orders have been so merci- 
lessly and barbarously misused in endeavours to compress their majestic 
beauties into the petty forms of our chimney-pot and pudding-mould 
habitations, and the Gothic has been degraded into an emulation of con- 
fectionary-work, by the successors of those whose loftier ignorance of 
its characteristics led them to despise it as ‘“ crinkle-crankle,” it is high 
time that those two oppositely beautiful styles should be rescued from 
further debasement. No more effectual way could be found to accom- 
plish this, than by discountenancing any employment of these or of any 
other styles that should be inconsistent with the principles of construc- 
tion on which they were founded. But to do this, other principles should 
be ascertained, to form a basis for a different style, calculated to express 
new discoveries or to provide for fresh requirements. 

The impress of every great people is stamped by the hand of genius 
on its architectural monuments, which proclaim to after ages the glory 
and splendour that but for them would have passed away without leav- 
ing any visible traces behind. Notwithstanding the affinity existing 
between Grecian and Egyptian architecture, between the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan, the Gothic and the Moorish, the modern Italian and the 
ancient Roman, each style is strongly marked by features distinguish- 
ing it from that whence it may have been in part derived, or to which it 
may be in some points assimilated. The institutions, religion, and 
habits of a people, no less than the civilization of an age and the climate 
of a country, combine to give national character to the public edifices 
and private dwellings of a great metropolis; and though we moderns 
have a wide field for selection and matchless models for study, it be- 
comes us to look beyond mere imitation and adaptation of the struc- 
The increased comforts and refinements of social 
life, the new discoveries of science, and improved applications of me- 
chanical powers, all tend to stimulate ingenuity in the contrivance of 


| engines to facilitate intercourse and abridge human labour: but, while 


edifices, especially those for religious worship, exercises over the | 


popular feeling. The lecture, being introductory, consisted of a 
rapid and comprehensive view of the architecture of different ages 
and countries, glancing at the leading characteristics of each, illus- 
trated by numerous examples; and also of a sketch of the various 
matters to be embraced in the course of lectures; which seems to be 
very complete, and includes ventilation and drainage as necessary 
parts of construction. It would be out of the question to follow 
the Professor through the various topics touched upon in the course 
of this lecture; but we must find room for one or two remarks pertinent 
to the present state of architecture. He designated this as a period 
of transition, in which new combinations of styles are constantly 
appearing, and enforced the urgent necessity for a recurrence to first 
principles: the different styles he likened to the languages of different 
countries, each one having certain fundamental principles; and in 
searching for these, he recommended an insight into the nature and re- 
sources of the country, and the habits and wants of the people, as essen- 
tial to a due appreciation of their architecture. In characterizing the 


predilections of the moderns for particular styles, he assigned the By- | 


zantine to the Germans and the Gothic to the English, observing that 
the French did not seem to prefer any style in particular. On this 
point we venture to suggest, deferentially, that the three grandest 
structures of recent date in Paris—namely, the Bourse, the Church of 
La Madelaine, and the Arc de 1l’Etoile—being all in the Grecian style, go 
far to prove that the classic mania of the Revolutionary period has taken 
@ more permanent and rational shape in the adoption of the Greek ° 
models for public edifices. 

Professor DonaLpson took occasion to condemn the modern practice 
of interference with the plans of architects by committees of unprofes- 
sional persons, and was loudly cheered when counselling resistance to 
this kind of dictation, He also upheld the authority of Virruvivs, 
which has been recently questioned ; and concluded by a neat applica- 


tion of that learned writer’s beau ideal of an architect to the character | 


of Sir CuristoPpHER WREN. 

It was not to be expected, perhaps, that on such an occasion any 
opinion should have been expressed as to the desirableness or proba- 
bility of a new style of architecture, adapted to the climate and customs 
of this country, being formed out of the materials of existing styles; 
but we should have been glad to have heard promulgated from the Pro- 
fessor’s chair the doctrine that architecture is progressive both as an art 
and as a science, and that improved methods of construction or new 
wants of civilization require new applications of the ornamental 
features also. We may mention here one important improvement, 
the application of the suspension-principle to roofs, which has 
been made by Mr. Hanson, in his plan for a music-hall. The ex- 
terior of a building should express not only its purpose but 
the character of iis construction; and a vast hall covered in by a roof 
suspended by iron rods from piers at the angles connected by arches, 
should surely present an appearance very different from a Greek temple, 
where each block of stone has a column to support it, or a Roman am- 
phitheatre, whose walls are ranges of arches, and which has no covering. 
On secing the model of Mr. Hanson’s suspension-roof, we ventured to 
object to his division of the sides of the stupendous cube into rows of 
arcades, and urged the propriety of making the ingenious principle of 
its construction apparent to the eye; thus producing a grand simplicity 
in the design, that would form as striking an architectural feature as the 
lofty piers and wide-spanned arches of a viaduct, or the solid masses of 
masonry forming the points d’appui of the comparatively cobweb chains 
of a suspension-bridge. Mr. Hanson coiucided; but the innovation 
seemed to stagger him. 

Now this is one remarkable instance of the influence of precedent 
standing in the way of a bold enunciation in style of a new principle of 
construction; and we feel convinced, that a blind adherence to the 
practice of imitation, the choice being only between the few recognized 
styles, has tended to fetter talent and restrain invention. We are aware 
that this is dangerous ground, and that any laxity, or disregard of the 
principles of a style to be adopted, would open the door to a host of rash 
innovators, whose only quality would be a reckless disregard of science, 
taste, and fitness: but, while we go the whole way with the conserva- 








engineers are constantly devising plans founded solely on the laws of 
nature, and which science lays open to practical application, architects 
seem content with reproducing the structural forms and even ornaments 


| of the edifices of antiquity, which are often most ludicrously misapplied 


to modern uses. It is not to be expected that a style of architecture 
adapted to the requisitions of our time will suddenly spring up; but 
neither should we wait for the advent of an original genius powerful 
enough to achieve at once, single-handed, what the ancients accom- 
plished gradually by the agency of a succession of great minds 
directed to the attainment of one grand and definite object. A begin- 
ning must be made. The precise point to be aimed at should first be as- 
certained. ‘This we conceive to be, the application of inventive art to 
the planning and designing of structures adapted expressly to our 
wants and tastes, founded on the present state of constructive science, 
The problem to be solved may be stated thus: given the conditions 
to be observed, and the means at disposal, to find the best way of pro- 
ducing the desired result: but in the working, these two axioms should 
be borne in mind, that utility is the basis of plan, and proportion the 
spirit of design. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
BIRTHS. 
On the 12th October, at Tackley, Oxfordshire, the Wife of the Rev. L. A. SHarpe, o 


DEATHS. 


a son. 

On the 12th, at Myrton Cottage, Wigtonshire, the Lady of Sir Witttam Maxwe 1, 
Bart., of Monreith, of a son. 

On the l4th, at Dartford Vicarage, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. F. B. Grayz, of a 
daughter. 

On the 15th, at Bowden Hall, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. Henry Hurcurn- 
son Swinny, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Huntsmore Park, near Uxbridge, Lady Sopata Tower, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at St. Peter’s Vicarage, Thanet, the Lady of the Rev. George Hovason, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th October, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Eowarp Ettoy, M.A., of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, to Harriet VasHon, younger daughter of the late Rear-Admiral 
Volant Vashon Ballard, C.B. 

On the 8th, at Trinity Church, Bath, Epmunp Lioyp Baasuawe, Esq., son of the late 
Sir William Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Derbyshire, and of Bath, to EuizasetH ANNs, only 
daughter of John Acres, Esq., of the same place. 

On the 12th, at Ballyroau Church, Queen’s County, B. Bryouam Ferrers, Esq., 0 
Hollybrook, County Carlow, to Matixpa, fitth daughter of the late Johu Bond, Esq.,o0 
Newbridge House, near Bath. ' f 

On the 12th, at St. George's, Everton, the Rev. Samven Sorru, Rector of Barrowford,f 
Lancashire. to Frances Jane Matinoa, third daughter of the late Major Joseph Brooks, 
Hon. East India Company's Service, of Everton. 3 

On the 15th, at St. George's Church, Ramsgate, Samven Atiensy, Esq., of Maiden- 
well, Lincolushire, to MeLaa, youngest daughter of Lieut.-General Beevor, R.A. 

On the 13th, at Beddington, Surrey. the Rev. George J. Kennepy, Fellow of St. 
Jolin’s Colleze, Cambridge, to Justa Mary, eldest daughter of James Burchell, Esq., 
of the former place. 

On the 17th, at All Saints, Barton, Lancashire, Georae Arcuer Suet, Esq., eldest 
gon of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, to JANE SEyMouR, 
third daughter of Sir Thomas Joseph De Trafford, Bart., of Trafford Park, Lancaster. 

On the 18th, at Keuwyn Church, Cornwall, the Rev. Wittram Davty Morrice, 
M.A., Curate of Clovelly, Devon, to Estuer Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. George 
Cornish, M.A., Vicar of Kenwyn. ‘ 

On the 18th at St. Helier’s Church, the Rev. Freperick Wittiam Vaux, of Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford, &.A., to Tomastne, youngest daughter of Johu Shaw, of Jersey, Esq. 

On the 18th, at Lullingstone, Kent, Winttam Fox, Esq., of Chester Terrace, Re- 
geut’s Park, to Geora@taAna Frances, second daughter of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, 
Bart., of Lullingstone Castle. te 

Ou the 18th, at St. Peter’s, Holborn, James Henry Bennet, Esq., House-Physician 
to the Hospital St. Lonis, Paris, to Junta Jane Lanostarr, younger daughter of Joseph 
Langstaff, Esq., of Paiguton, Devonshire, late Presideut of the Medical Board of 
Calcutta. 

On the 1h, at the parish-church of Bakewell, Derby, the Rev. Joan Prcxwoop, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Antigua, to Martanne, eldest daughter of the Rev. James 
Coates, of Bakewell. 

On the 18th, at Lamborne, Berks, the Rev. T. D'Oviy WatteEks, eldest son of Henry 
Walters, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, to Emma Extzaseta, daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Hippisley, of Lamborne Place. 

DEATHS, 

On the 11th October, at Edinburgh, Lady M. Cuninouame, Widow of Sir James M. 

Cuninghame, Bart., of Corsehill; and same day, Miss M. CuNINGHAME, daughter of the 


same. 
On the 13th, at Middle Llanfirst, Herefordshire, the Hun. Loutsa Cuirrorp, youngest 
sister of Lord Clifford ; in her 42d year. 
On the 13th, at his seat, Crowecombe Court. Somerset, Georce Henry Carew, Esq. 
On the 14th, in L hire, at Claughton Hall, the seat of T. Fitzherbert Brockholes, 
Esq., Joun Gace Roxewons, Esq., F.R.S., and Dir. S.A., of Coldham Hall, Suffolk. 
On the 14th, at Paston Hall, Northamptonshire, Captain Joun Mapven MAITLAND, 
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late of the Grenadier Guards, and eldest son of Geueral Maitland, of Hollywich, East 
Grinstead. 

On the Mth, at Brighton, Lieut-General Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., and G.C.H., 
Colonel of the Twenty-fourth Regiment. 

On the 15th, at White Barns, Herts, Geornazt Hatram, Esq. ; in his 87th year. 

On the 15th, at his house in Curzon Street, Joun Batrovur, Esq., of Trenabay, in his 


2d year. 

On the 16th, at his house in Queen Square, Westminster, Davin Wa. GreaorieE, Esq. 

On the 17th, at Burford House, the Hon. and Rev. George RusHout, Rector of 
Burford; in his 71st year. 

On the 17th, at Dundee, James M. D. Saunpens, Esq. 

Ou the 17th, at the Rectory, Bradfield, Berks, the Rev. Henry Stevens; in his 
“6th year. 
On the 19th, at his seat, St. Catherine’s, near Edinburgh, Sir Wittram Rar, Bart., 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. and M.P. for Buteshire. 


Lf 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 18. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Tregear and Moffatt, Vine Street, Waterloo Road, builders—Purtonand Co. Liver- 
pool, merchants— Goadsby aud M‘Clure, Manchester, fustian-shearers—Vaughan and 
Davies, Cardiff. coal merchants—Cullingworth and Wood, Bradford, Yorkshire, gro- 
cers—Gugeri and Belotti, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, barometer. mauufacturers— 
Hennah and Lawes, Change Alley, bill-brokers—Standen and Co. Ticehurst, Sussex, 
butchers—Levy and Vaughan, Greeuwich — Rolfe and French, Litlington, Cambridge- 
shire, farmers— Potts and Co. Birmingham, factors; as far as regards W. Potts—Shel- 
ford and Oswald, Liverpool, land-agents—Collins and Son, Manchester, corn-deaiers— 
Braithwate, and Co. Charles Street, Drury Lane, carvers—Chestermau and Gibbs, 
Banbury, surgeons—Westrup and Iron, Shadwell, biscuit-bakers; as far as regards N. 








Iron. INSOLVENT. 
Lyon Witi1aM, Woodford, Essex, chemist, Oct. 15. 
BANKRUPTS. 


ALLEN, Cuar_es, Devizes, cattle-dealer, to surrender Nov. 2, 29: solicitors, Mr, 
Whitaker, Gray's Inn Square; and Messrs. Robius and Hobbs, Wells. 

Barton, Henry, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 27, Nov. 8: solicitors, Mr. Cotterill, 
Throgmorton Street; and Messrs. Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 

Coats. Joun, St. Johu Street, draper, Oct. 28, Nov. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Bell and 
Co. Bow Churchyard; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

FeNNELL, Epmunp and RicHakrp, Aldermanbury Postern, warehousemen, Oct. 28, 
Nov. 22: solicitor, Mr. Hall, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Gorsucn. Wit1am, Liverpool, hotel-keeper, Oct. 31, Nouv. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Vincent and Sherwood, Temple; and Messrs. Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool. 

Haut, Wiiuram, aud Rarsow, Rosert, Stratford upon-Avou, corn merchants, Oct. 28, 
Nov. £9: solicitors, Vinceut and Sherwood, Temple; and Morgan, Stow-on-the- Wold, 

Martin, Tuomas GroxuGe, Great Winchester Street, wine-merchant, Oct. 27, Nov. 29: 
solicitor, Warrand, Gray's Inn; official assignee, Lackington, Coleman Strect Buildings. 

Pves, WiiitaM, Bristol, cabinet-maker, Oct. 29, Nov. 29; solicitors, Messrs, Bick- 
nell and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Harmar, Bristol. 

Rawpon, Joun Cuaxtes, Leeds, wool-merchaut, Nov. 5, 29: solicitors, Mr. Strang- 
ways, Barnard’s Iun; and Mr. Robiuson, Leeds. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 10, Carrington, Albion Street, Hyde Park, horse-dealer—Nov. 10, Hurrell, 
Walthamstow, cattle dealer —Nov. 10, Martin, King St. warehouseman-Nov. 10, Giger, 
Leighton Buzzard, inukeeper—Nov. 8, Fuller, Maidenhead, corn-merchant— Nov. 8, 
Dykes, Broad Street, St. Giles’s, stationer—Nov. 10, Masson, Lime Street Square, 
merchant— Nov. 10, Baker and Wallis, Edward Street, City Road, farriers—Nov. 8, 
Calvert, Pall Mall, bowyer—Nov. 8, Scholefield, Watling Street, warehousemau— 
Nov. 9, Spencer, Lamb's Conduit Street, chemist— Nov. 9, Leach and Co. Brick Lane, 
Spitalfields, builders— Nov. 9, Bedford, Westminster Road, ironmouger— Nov. 10, 
Jacques aud Cotton, Nottingham, and Oliver, Quorudon, Leicestershire, hosiers— Nov. 
8, Jacques, Noitiugham, hosier—Nov. 11, Cotton, Nottingham, husier—Nov. 10, Teas- 
dale and Swales, Sheffield, timber-merchants— Nov. 10, Robinson, Tideswell, Derby- 
shire, corn factor— Nov. 9, Pollock, Liverpool, merchant— Nov. 9, Bourne, Liverpool, 
cotton-broker— Noy. 8, Stratton, Longcott, Berkshire, corn-dealer— Nov. 9, Mells and 
Turlay, Mauchester, tailors—Nov. 10, E. and J. Marriott, Northampton, drapers— 
Nov. 10, Lyue and Sudell, Liverpool, merchants— Nov. 9, Kendall and Co. Deritend, 
perfumers—Nov. 10, Jull, Leamivgton, grocer— Nov. 8, Cave and Burton, Notting- 
ham, lace-manufacturers— Nov. 8, Wilks, Beugeworth, Worcestershire, coal merchant 
—Nov. 8, Gear, Nottingham, fishmonger—Nov. 8, Stanley and Watson, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants— Nov. 9, Parsons, Nottingham, brewer— Nov. 6, Boughton, Tewkesbury, 
scrivener— Nov. 8, Watson, Coln, manufacturer of picces formed partly of worsted aud 
partly of cotton—Nov. 8, Marsden, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmartheushire, banker— 
Nov. 8, Lundie, Kingstou-upou-Hull, wine merchant — Nov. 9, Davis, Weymouth, 
wine-merchaut — Nov. 8, Guy, Helston, grocer—Schonswar and Co. London, merchants 
Nov. 9, Dittrich, Kingstou-upon-Hull, merchant—Nov. 9, Potts and Co. Monkwear- 
mouth Shore, ship builders—Nov. 9, Noble, Biddick, Durham, ship builder - Noy. 10, 
Jones, Yardley, merchant — Novy. 9, Holdsworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner 
—Nov. 9, Slinger, Liverpool, wine-merchant —Nov. 9, Fairbank, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
dealer — Nov. 8, Tenson, Coventry, druggist — Nov. 8, Porter, Barnsley, calen- 
derer—Nov. 8, Robinson, Leeds, cloth-merchant—Nov. 10, Eastwood, Huddersfield, 
woolstapler—Nov. 8, Allport, Liverpool, coffee-merchant—Nov. 8, Nicholson, Man- 
chester, baker —Nov. 10, Barton and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners— Nov. 8, T. and 
W. Wilson, Manchester, hat trimming-mavutacturers—Nov. 9, Oldham, Manchester, 
commission azents— Nov. 9, Tomlin, Liverpool, drysalter— Nov. 10, Clegg, Mauches- 
ter, silk manulacturer—Nov. 8, Harwar, Serle’s Place, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, paper- 
merchaut—Nov. 8, Hill, Liverpool, merehant—Nov. 10, Dunlevie, Liverpool, broker 
—Nov. 9, Lees, Bilston, grocer— Nov. 10, Johnsou, Nantwich, druggist— Nov. 9, Keys, 
Hanley, china-manufacturer— Nov. 8, Noble and Freer, Leicester, hosiers—Nov. 8, 
James, Nottingham, maltster—Nov. 9, Askew, Manchester, merchant— Nov. 8, Jones, 
Gardden, Deubighshire, iroumaster—Nov.9, Jackson, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, 
grocer—Nov. 9, Porter, Chester, attoruey—Nov. 9, Hodson and Hargreaves, Liver- 
pool, timber-merchants—Nov. 10, Ditehtield, Liverpool. grocer—Nov. 10, Richardson, 
Liverpool, merchant— Nov. 9, Underhill and Co. Birmiugham, merchants—Nov. 10, 
Green, Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, druggist—Nov. 4, Burton, Wem, Shropshiie, 
corn-dealer - Nov. 10, Astin, Ashley, maltster—Nov. 10, Robinson, Shavingtou cum- 
Gresty, Cheshire, cheese-factor— Nov. 16, Jennings, Bungay, maitster— Nov. 8, Cromp- 
ton, Liverpool, ironmonger— Nov. 10, Tolson and Brothers, Huddersfield, faucy-cloth- 
Mauufacturers— Nov. 10, Driukwater, Liverpool, coal-merchant —Novy. 8, Wilkinson, 
Manchester, dealer in toys—Nov. 10, Neech senior, Kirkley, Suffolk, farmer—Nov. 
10, Bower, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manutacturer—Nov. 9, Milnes and Cowen, 
Nottingham, ironfounders—Nov. 10, Parry, Liverpool, merchaut—Nov. 8, Francis, 

orwich, scrivener—Nov. 9, J. and E. Fisher, Meyhtill, Lancashire, wine-merchants 
—Nov. 10, Martin and Son, Manchester, corn-merchants— Nov. 9, Johnson, Salford, 
timber-merchaut—Nov. 9, Ashworth, Manchester, innkeeper — Nov. 10, Sale and Co. 
Stockport, cotton-spinners—Nov. 8, Sale, Stockport, cotton dealer—Nov. 9, Astley, 
Stockport, cotton-dealer—Nov. 10, J. and W. Green, Wetherby, timber merchauts — 
Nov. 9, Lewis, Birmingham, merchant—Nov.9, Deakin, Birmiugham, sword-maker— 
Nov. 10, Green, Birmiugham, glass-manufacturer— Nov. 9. Alsop, Uttoxeter, surgeon 
—Nov.9, Dixou, Newcastle-upon Tyne, draper—Nov. 10, Willson, Liverpool, wiue- 
merchant— Nov. 9, Astbury and Davison, Stone, brewers—Nov. 8, Pigott, Darlington, 
linen-manufacturer — Nov. 9, T. aud J. Thompsov, Neweastle upon-Tyue, builders— 
Noy. 10, Crowther, Mirfield, maltster—Nov. 10, Wrangham, Great Driffield, grocer — 
Noy. 10, Bridge, Aston, bootmaker—Nov. 9, Tomlinson, Winterton, Lincolushire, 
corn-merchaut—Nov. 10, Ross, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstapler— Nov. 10, Grove, 
Stourbridge, miller - Nov. 9, Hesledeu, Barton-upon-Humber, scrivener—Nov. 10, 
Wrigley, Halifax, silk waste-spinuer—Noy, 8, Jaques aud Wilson, Leeds, flax-spinuers 
—Nov. 10, Binder, Moulton, Lincolnshire, coal-merchant—Nov. 10, W. and T. Wrig- 
ley, Halifax, silk-waste-spinners—Nov. 8, Fern, Leamington Priors, plasterer—Nov. 9, 
Hanson, Huddersfield, woollen cloth-manufacturer— Nov. 8, Harwood. Beverley, linen- 
draper—Nov, 9, Thorpe, Gleutham, Lincolushire, farmer—Nov. 9, Trafford, Hatton, 
Lincolnshire, innkeeper—Nov., 9, Temple, Kingstou-upon-Hall, brewer— Nov. 9, May, 
Manchester, innkeeper—November 9, Sorgentrey and Co. Liverpool, merchants— 
November 10, Lloyd, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Nov. 10, Freeman, Ely, builder— 
Noy. 8, Johnson, Cuckney, Nottinghamshire, draper—Nov. 9, Hicken, Kidderminster, 
coach maker—Nov. 9, Holt, Manchester, banker—Nov. 10, W. and J. C. Carr, Suu- 
derland, merchants—Nov. 10, Rimmer, Lytham, Laueashire, innkeeper—Nov. 9, Gib- 
son and Glasson, Liverpvol, silk-mercers— Nov. 9. Cozens, Cauterbury, builder— Nov. 
8, Parker, Hockley, Nottinghamshire, grocer—Nov. 11, Rate, Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
feltmonger— Nov. 9, Hickman, Bilston, timber-merchant— Nov. 9, Thorpe, Kirton in- 
Lindsey, scrivener— Noy. 9, Hargrave, Leeds, paper-stainer - Nov. 9, Splaine, Liver- 
0 coal merchant — Nov. 10, Lyster, Manchester, corn-factor—Nov. 10, Crane, 

olverhampton, publican —Nov. 9, Carr, Stockport, cotton manufacturer—Nov. 8, 
Hart, Norwich, coach-mauufacturer—Noyv. 8, Hallett, Ryde. draper— Nov. 9, Mills and 








chant— Nov. 9, W. E. Acraman, Bristol, merchant—Nov. 10, A. J. Acraman, Bristol, 
merchaut—Nov. 16, Robinson and Farrand, Almondbary, YorkshIre, fancy-cloth ma- 
nufacturers—Nov. 8, Stringer, Great Yarmouth, wine-merchiut—Nov. 10, Prichard 
and Croft, Liverpool, oil merchants—Nov. 9, Wilkins, Swansea, linendraper —Nov. 9, 
Norrisou, Devil's Bridge, Cardiganshire, innkeeper — Nov. 9, Barlow, Weymouth, 
wine-merchant - Nov. 9, Kuowles, Great Bolton, collier— Nov. 9, Dadley, Bristol, 
builder— Nov. 9, Dixon, Walsall, brassfounder— Nov. 9, Kuight, Southampton, painter 
—Nov. 9, Seddon, Salford, dyer—Nov. 9, Lane, Stockport, cotton-manufacturer—Nov. 
8, Mitchell, Aldersgate Strect, huilder— Nov. 10, Sly, Melcombe Regis, draper. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, before Niv. 8. 

Jackson, Lincoln, chemist— Pope, Manchester, calico-printer— Peart, Newark-upon- 
Trent, rope: maker— Hill, Great Driffield, spirit-merchant—Wrangham, Great Driffield, 
grocer — Munday, Fore Street, bookseller— Barrett, Ecclesfield, cattle dealer— Bowles, 
Stone Street, Bedford Square, upholder—Apsey, Rotherhithe, ship breaker—Townley, 
Liverpool, sharebroker—Morgau, Bristol, shipbuilder— Holroyd, Bristol, shipbuilder 
—Gorely, Bristel, toyman—Worsiey, Stockport, hosier—Hudson, Wells, surgeon— 
Loe, Portsmouth, banker. SCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Atrax, Winitam, and Co. Leith, merchants, Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 

Forses, Donan, and Donatp, Little Dunkeld, graziers, Oct. 20, Nov. 10, 

Grins, or ANDERSON, CurtsT1An, Dunfermline, baker, Oct. 24, Nov. li. 

Harker, Aus xanver, Affleck, dairynau, Oct. 25, Nov. 22. ‘ 

Netrsox, Witttam, Hamilton, spirit-dealer, Uct. 22, Nov. 12. 

Ssiru, WitrtaM, Glasgow, wright, Oct 24, Nov. 14. 

Sree, Anprew, Sorn, Ayrshire, coal-coutractor, Oct. 25, Nov. 15. 








Friday, Oct. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hare and Little, Bristol, attoraies— Butler and Startiu, Gracechurch Street, chemists 
—Hopkins and Wills Oxford Street, tailors—Cleaver and Hodgsou, Newgate Street, 
tailors—J. and E. Harries, Clapton, ironmongers—C. and W. Suewing, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, victuallers—R. and W. W. Russell, North Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
shipowners—Merifield and Downing, Falmouth, tea-dealers - Rutherford and Co, 
Sheffield, Britannia -metal-manufacturers—W. and C. Witt, I 1 Street, Norton Fal- 
gate, wine-merchauts—Jones and Williams, Liverpool, attorvies— May and Thompson, 
Liverpool, wine merchants — Mullin and Co. Bamferlong Bridge, Lancashire chemists— 
Carpenter and Co. White Ball Tannell Cattings, Somersetshire, railway-contractors ; as 
far as regards R. Chesterfield—Tod and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Turner and Crum- 
mack, York, linendrapers—T. and J. J. Hays, Bermondsey, granary-keepers— Fenton 
and Faithfull, Bouvesie Street, auctioneers —Maddock aud Seddon, Burslem, earthen- 
ware manufacturers—Jobnson and Yates, Manchester, tobacconists—Jones and Miller, 
Liverpool, ship smiths—I. aud 1. Lowe, Birmingham, platers—Sibley and Tozer, Wool- 
wich, coal merchants—Dyson and Co. Hudderstield, linendrapers—Hodge aud Cham- 
berlain, Tiverton, drapers—Ormistou and Co. Flint, coal masters—Abad and Turner, 
Long Acre, gold-refiuers. 














INSOLVENT. 

Breakenningr, Jenn and Rerp James, Liverpool, tailors, Oct. 20. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barton, Henry, Liverpool, merchant, to surrender Oct. 31, Dee. 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Cotterill, Throgmorton Street; and Messrs. Fletcher aud Hall, Liverpool. 

Branvon Davin, Beech Street, Barbican, shoe-manufacturer* Oct. 29, Dee. 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Hall, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. oohusvn, Basinghall Street. 

Cooper, Joun, Liverpool, provision-dealer, Oct. 31, Dec. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Vin- 
cent and Sherwood, Temp!e; and Messrs. Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool. 

East, WitiiaM, Spalding, builder, Nov. 10, Dec. 2; soliciturs, Messrs. Carter and 
Son, Spalding; aud Messr. Willis aud Co, Tokenhouse Yard. 

Harris, Marcus, and Hart, Sonomay ABrauam, Cu'lum Street, Fenehureh Street, 
merchants, Get. 23, Dec. 2: solicitor, Mr. Reynolds, Adam Street, Adelphi; official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghail Street. 

O Nets, Cuartes, Newman Street, Oxford Street, picture dealer, Nov. 1, Dee. 2: 
solicitors, Messrs, Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Roworta, Winntam, Wellingborough. confectioner, Nov. 7, Dee. 2: solicitors, Mr. 
Church, Bedford Row; and Mr. Murphy, Wellingborough. 

Sruson, SrepHen Southampton, watchmaker, Nov. 2, Dee. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Po- 
cock and Wilkin, Bartholomew Close; and Clement and Newmau, Sou:lampton. 

Srakte, Wintiam, Cutler Street, Hounsditch, carpenter, Oct. 27, Dee. 2: solicitor, 
Mr. Ruck, Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Screet. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 14, J. and T. Metcalf, Cambridge, upholsterers—Oct. 31, Mills, Clapham, 
shipowner— Nov. 1], Sly, Bouverie Street, engraver— Nov. 11, Robinson, High Hol- 
boru, tailor—Nov. 11, Woodman, Great Billington, Bedfordshire, farmer—Nov. 11, 
Cater, Hertford, brewer— Nov. 11, Barrat, Great Pultney Street, builder—Nov. 12, 
Goulding, Basinghall Street, woullendraper— Nov. 12, Corbett, Lewisham, builder— 
Nov. 12, Aleking, Langley Street, Loug Acre, currier— Nov. 11, Evaus, Road, Somer- 
setshire, clothier—-Nov. LL, Morris, Chepstow, timber merchant— Nov. 11, Russell, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, provision-dealer — Nev. 11, Tarner and Ogden, Lee ‘3, ironfound- 
ers —Nov. 2, Yates, Old Buffery Works, Worcestershire, ironfounder—> vy. 10, Jones, 
Liverpool, cordwainer—Nov, 11, Chorley, Liverpool, merchant—No. 11, Burton, 
Nuneaton. tauner—Nov. LL, Thwaites, Newcastle upon-Tyne, brewer-- ov. 11, Trub- 
shaw, Stafford, irenfounder—Nov. Ll, Davenport, Ashby-de la-Zouclh: carpenter— 
Nov. 11, C. and W. Hicks, Christchurch Hampshire, mealmen— Nov. ii. P. and 8. 
Pratt, Glastonbury, scriveners— Nov. 11, Blackmore and Ciaven, Wakelie!d, cora-mil- 
lers—Noy. 17, Howorth, Swaffham, wine merchzut—Nov. 11, Peake, Haudsworth, 























Co. Ashton-under-Liue, cotton-manufacturers —N 5. 8, D. W. Acraman, Bristol, mer- 


merchant—Nov. 11, Vavasour, Rochdale, wool-merchant—N: v. 11, Werniuck, Ply- 
mouth, merchant— Nov. 11, Ford, Steckport, hat-manutacturer— Nov. 11, Read, Wor- 
cester, wine-merchant--Nov. J1, Hooley, Nottingham, miller—Nov. 11, Hentig, 
Kingston-upon- Hull, merchant — Nov. 11, Crompton, Standish, paper maker— Nov. 11, 
Lowe, Preston, working jeweller - Nov. 11, J. aud W, Wootton, Birmingham, refiners— 
Nov. 11, Carr, Birmingham, grocer—Nov, ll, Lambley, Birmiuzham,. hotel- 
keeper —November 11, Thompson, Monkwearmouth Shore, shipbuilder— November 
11, Hildrow, Darlington, grocer—November 11, Wade, Liverpool, grocer — Novem- 
ber Ll, Lee, Cockfield, Durham, grocer—Nov. 11, Dawes, Ashby de la Zouch, grocer 
—Nov. 1], Park, Manche-ter, iron-merehant— November 11, J. B. and T. Higgs 
Ransford, Manchester, hat mauufacturers—Nov. 11, Tidd, Liverpool, grocer— Nov. 
ll, Smithies,} Bradford { worsted spinner—Nov. 11, W. and J. Losh, Manchester, 
calico-printers -Nov. ll, Hughes, Liverpool, timber merchant — Nov. I 1, B rrowdale, 
Branthwaite, Cumberland, paper-manuiacturer—Nov. 11, Charlwood,- Birmingham, 
hop-merchaut— Nov. 11, Harrison, Birmingham, anctioneer—Nov. 1], Heardman, 
Manchester, wine-merchant— Nov. 11, Binuey, Manchester, corn-dealer— Noy. ll, 
Gowen and Shanks, Morpeth, brewers—Nov. 11, Garbutt, Manchester, linen- 
mauufacturer—Nov. 11, Bissix, Bristol, pipemaker—Nov. 11, New, Great Malvern, 
inn-keeper— Nov. 11, Leicester, Mauchester, printer—Nov. 11, Carr, Heatou Norris, 
cotton-manufacturer—Nov. il, Jenson, Coventry, druggist. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shownto the contrary, on or before Nor. ll. ’ 

Wacey, Beech Street, Barbicau, bookseller—Shand, Great Winchester Street, 
merchant—Acraman and Co. Bristol, ship-builders—H. and R. Fawcus, Stockton- 
upon-Tees, ship-brokers—Capel, Cooper's Row, Tower Hill, wine-merchaut—Bindley 
aud Copland, Birmingham, coach-makers —Freemau, Acton Street, Bagnigge Wells 
Road, builder—Light, Hanley, Staffordshire, grocer—Hooper, Hay, Breconshire, 
chemist — Peters, Cambridge, tailor —Sands, Nottingham, lace-mauufacturer—Scott, 
Birmingham, lamp manutacturer—T. Bickerton, Newtown, Montgomeryshire—liuen- 
draper—Pearson, Lamb's Conduit Street, tailor. 

SCOICH SEQUESTRATION. 
BaLLaNtINE, ANpkEW, Musselburgh, draper, Oct. 24, Nov. 21. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols......2+, 933 933 933 | 933 | 933 | 93% 
Ditto for Account... ceereees 933 93% 934 933 | 933 935 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 92} ex d. 92% 923 923 } 93 935 


100% 1004 | 100} 100% 


34 per Cents Reduced....../i003 ex d! 1003 
3¢ per Ceut educe i ( 1003 lol4 1013 101g 


New 3¢ per Ceuts.....0-0--. 1013 1013 





Long Annuities..........2..,l2¢exd.} 123 124 123 124 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....| —— -— 165 ex d.| 165 165+ 165¢ 
In:lia Stock, 10t....+00- +e. | 251} — 252 —— —_ — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 55 pm. 57 53 57 57 58 
India Bonds, 3$ per cent.,.,. — (/|47pm. 48 43 49 49 
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“ a. zB U NDS. oi GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 21st. r 
(Last Official Quotatio 1 during the Weck ending Friday Although we have had only a limited supply of Ex glich Wheat during the week, 
Alabama (Sterling) p. Ct. WSRICOG 6s cies con the trade continues exceedlin: gly de pre ssed, and it is almost impossible to effect sales 


Arkansas (1863)... pt ata farther redaction iu price. The demand for Foreign Wheat is confined to 







































































































































Austri oe = 113 ‘nt wants, and in some iustauces, where sales were required, a considerable re. 
Belgian .. eee sy pe: Nee j duction was ansentes {to. This morning, however, there we - rather more Ermaces, 
Brazilian.. ° - 63} Neapol tan errs | 
Buenos ieee ae 22 |!Ne w York (1935) Wheat, Red New 420 44 Be Maple -- ee 32 to 34| Oats, Feed... 18 to i7 
3 mas as 4 Fine 50 ar bite ° -» 36 2 18 
Cuba .....-- eae os = ie ererece . | White 4 Maiting 3 : 40; 
1 ere ree oe od taunt —_ | Fine. ae 5°'Ma Wt, Ordin ry 97 9. w! 
Columbian of 1824. —_ 20 | Pernvian ...... _ Super New5¢ .. 54 e 29 ,.30} be to 
NS SRS ee res fa g2- | Porta suese .. — | 23+ | Old... o.. 0 Peas, Il s 33. 34! Fine ....75 ..%6 
1? Guilders) .24 — 52% “Perr —-{;— VE iE PR : caso ; ; 2 ‘ 
Datch (Ex 12 a rs) .24 1003 aaeee * AVERAGE ICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN til 
ov. (Ditto)... "3 ~~ hy Ditt 0 ( New)... a. 39 } fer Quarter (Imperial) « ngland and Wales present Week, fir 
FOEUCD wccccscccoss.s0O — ae Russisn..... _ —— | hea bes"a osege { Rye see 
Ditto .....0.- ee — /{|Spauish.... 16; | Baer | Bea Ses vl 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — aret Dita (Passive)... Pals. AtSccese-e00. 18 0 | Pens... vee 3 8 | | Pens 
Illinois. ......+-+-- eee. 6 -- — St ) mas i PROVISIONS ‘ 
Kentneky......-.......6 — — ut h Ca oA 724 er sack 438. to 48s BU FER—fest Fresh, at 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 - - mes .. 38 13 | to 41.1 
Maryland ..... ‘evtnnese == —_ ° 9s we ase powune omall New, per: 4 50s th 
Massachussetts (Sterliug)5 — : - — | 0 1010s Dechy Plain Ali th 
| POLLAN dase Os. to Os. HAMS, York... m 
SHARES, BREAD, ¢j4, to 82. the 4b. Loaf. EGGS, Fre of 
(Last OMcial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. | —— x < ae ce | 
Been ee a a oe eee iti 8+) [AY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Tru s.) 
” Belk . ~~ | CUMBERLAND. SMITHFI LD. PORTMAN seein 
lanos...+. a Wee ea oce ° oF ists } ters eeeeoees sheq -Teee | Ulay, Good é x dos “92s. Os... 4s. oo Sis.. 88a, 
Brazilian Ir perial iain ese 12 British North American .....6) —- | 1 aa Oo .. © ss 2 0 0 
Ditto (St. J 3 Colonial ..... ef ae aes ° 0 as ee ee oP ee gr 
British Lron — London and Westninst 22t | Sure, : oe Recs Beste: Gets, Be mi 
Cata Branca ... — London Joint Stock. . 13 | 5 | 
Candonga ...... eosseee| —— || National of Ireland. 41g | _POTATOE s. lov 
Cobre Copper .....-cssc.eee0| —— National Provincial........ —— | Kent Pockets.... 2.0... 80s. to 95s. | York Reds,....cceorssesces pertn 60s.to 70s. 
Raitways — | a sively ae fs ae ees a5 = ey Ware » aes b = 
Oa Sussex Pockets, a I 
Cheltenham and Great Western 20t | Union of Australia. soceese 324 Superfine Ditto... a oa | 0 
Eastern Counties . afore 8 I| U cae LBRAGR. 06 scitvvcece 92 | 
Grand Junction ..........6066, —— ||) Doc | | BUTC HE — = AT. 
Great Western... ...... 000+. 83 Hast and West India .........) 110 | E AND LEADENI SMITHFIELD.* 
Liverpool and Manchester — |} — Perrrr errr errr T 83 | 4d to 3s. 4d. tu 3s to 3+. 8d to 46, dd, 
; 4 ae , Se BS a 8 ie 3 Ee s. 
London and Brightou ......6- 364 |) AOD 6s .cxecvenees oe) ae | * S08 Ne rae eo Ta 
Londow and Blackwall... . 5+ | Pests LANEOUS —- | per eee <£-+ 2 4 10 Jo 
London and Greeuwich i 1 Australian Agricultural, —_— | Bantliss cssis esos o 0 0 o. - o 0 e@.0 @ So 
. irmineh ; itis ric: ? 5 | bd nk the off: per 
- ce = —— a es | ie ; en an Land 323 | HEAD OF CATTLE AT Wirtieie LD. Jo 
y ar \ IL seee — ar eee ee ee | -% 3easts. Sheep Ca ci 
Manchester and Leeds.......! 70 CCN Sos caw ence eee | Friday. R. 
Midland Countivs ........... 5 New Zealand, . | Monday . ; 
North Midland .......... eae Royal Mail Ste $i 8 5% : 4 
South-eastern and Dover .... South Australian..... — | -: OILS, CO: ALS, ( ANDLEs, ‘ GROCERIES Ca 
“na siioadeinien Wau Micawnta Land iw | I ape 0 , perewt ol. - od TRA, ‘hg ae fine, p Ih. 0s. ‘lid. —Is. ad 
SWORN Ds 6 ois v.00 kc eyeess i s Land.. nfined ae 6 ra “aa 
TT Linseed Oil .. 1 is 6 | 0 —3 0 2 
~ BULI 1ON. METALS. | Linseed Oil Gak 00 0 | aiden Sa 
Gold, Fore'gn ia ..peroz. 31.178, 9d, tritish Cakes.per ton 941 | CANDLES, pe Od, to 0s Od. COFFEE, tine (in bd) per cwt “11s. to 1408. Jo 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars ow 0 loulds (6d per dor. "discount) Os. Od, Goo 1 Ordinary ses ereece =. to 80s, 
Mexican Dollars.... ... o- 0 4 yf \LS, Hetton. scccecce Bis. € | SUGAR, Muscov Sn ieseuuay. Od, 
Silver in Bars, Standud a ( 4 M4 sunebenese - 2ls. 3d West India Molasses. , 25s. to 42s, r 
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AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
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On Moudiy, KING JOHN. With ACIS AND to visitors daily, (Sunday excepted.) from Niue in = 
GALATEA. the Morning until Nine at Night and lig hted with Gas. | recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
On Tuesday, THE ROAD TO RUIN. With FOLLIES | The Entrance is only on the Minpirsexsideof the River, | from E. Ansorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middiesex. The ] 
OF A NIGHT. close to the TUNNEL PIER, WAPP ING. (The Shaft | trade not beiug supplied le Ale cannot be genuine 6 
On Wednestav. AS YOU LIKE IT. With FOLLIES | at Rotherhithe being closed to finish the New Staircase.) — ured el lsewhere, ity off e, 98, Grncee hureh St. 7 
OF A NIGIIT | Admittance 1s. each. ; Eee r 
On Thursday, OTHELLO, With PATTER v. CLAT- | By oider of the Board of Directors, VU R SEAL PA R -DESSUS. ‘ 
TER, and THE ATTIC STORY J. Caaxrrer, Clerk of the Company. ler the distinguish } rave of her Ma- p 
| Jempany’s Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, Ci es 38 i { st recherche 
On Friday. AS YOU LIKE IT. With FOLLIES oF | Company's Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, City, jesty. The PAR DESSt ur the inost recherche 
A NIGHT. | October 1842. F am, ss . Article of \ ultire ev introduced to the notice of " 
Anpili r Tickets and Boxes tol a Mr N.B. a. boats to the Tunuel Pier at Wapping, from | the fashio world, It is manufactured from the Fur of | 
c pplic e ons | Bids The peck Beckie "3 made to Mr, Ade!phi, Temple Bar, Blackfriars Br > | of the Hudson Bay Seal, and being secured by Patent, " 
HARLES Jonrs, at the Theatre, from ] to 3 0’ Cl : 1ades, Old Swan aud Adelaide Piers, London | ean only beh re ured at the HUDSON BAY FUR ES. De 
an . tT nnv tr 5 TABLISHMEN Ls 
YW Vv ° (CUNT CTD ET ye 
HEATRE ROYA AL COVENT OH F R NEW ZEALAND | ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, REGENT STREET. tio 
- G Dp Y HIP OR ¥ LEALANI Cuarves Cook, Acting Proprietor. 
On Monday, MACBETH. With C ou SIN LAMBKIN. Ne) aa ' er Chart er to the New Zealaud Company to " * 
Aud Ba ROBIOE THE WOODEN LEG. Sail as under-meutioued, vis. 7 Be R SE A L COA I s.— Under att 
ee ee RCN SAIEE- FOR WELLINGTON AND NELSON, | 4 the Patronage of his Royal Highness Prince ves 
= } ' > soe : | PHOEBE, 471 Tous, from London, 15th November. | tr, Duke of Wellington, Duke of Beaufort, Earl of cot 
On Wednes lay, ROB ROY. With FRA DIAVOLO. For farther particulars apply at the New Zealand | ( hesterfield, Earl Pembroke, Count D’Orsay, and other 
On Thursday, SEMIRAMIDE, With COUSIN LAMB- | House, Broad Street Buildings; or, to Mr. J. Srayyer, | distinguished Noblemeu. The proprietors of the Hudson = 
KIN. Dr. Liouel Lambkin, Mr. Harley | Broker, L10, Fenchurch Street. } Bay Far Bet — gee nage gr tienes 
Tickets and Piaces for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. | <= | mon and Gentlemen, that the NEW and ELEGAI | 
Whitlo» at the Box ine: tors 10 to a a | oa TEAM 7 =) DUNDEE, | FUR COATS worn by the above-named distinguished 
“es : hie | 1, : : INDER pr | personages re manufactured by themat their Establis- 
~ The LONDON, DUNDEI 1 PERTH, : personages, were Mant returer by 
HEATRE ROYAL A DE L ‘LPHI. HI. be rinee sail fror Ste: owl 'N Fey | meut. the ARGYLL ROOMS. The Proprietors also beg 
nten to sail from Hore’s St am V harf, No. 272, A =i “ i 
Oo Mo day, aud all the Week, | Wapping,as under |} to call the attention of the fashionable World toa NEW DI 
La! 1YV » y PTR T cab fan i range iniaten 
The new Drama of THE MISER'S DAUGHTER. | ‘THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kron, Wednesday, Oct. play Pa bate etc ee Me ata 
Which has been for some time in preparation, and will 26, at 1 Afterno.n,. ata Baers Mit aati 1G. att 
be produced with New Scenery. Dresses, Novel Effects, THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, Nov. ARGYLL ROOMS, : sap REGENT ead ET. Ea 
li the resources of the Theatre. The Fieco > 2, at 10 Forenoon, ee eee sai Sn 
rom the popular Work of the same Passeugers can watk on board without the inconveni- | r “a 
ard stir i “4 by petnlanion of the ‘ ceear’ sy yt uses : niin | Ni ORE T Hl. AN F OU R YEARS have Ea 
Ainsworth, Esq. who, in conjune Goods received, berths secured, and informationob- | 4 i now elapsed since W. Perpor introduced his Ra 
Kshank, Esq. will personally supe rintend the | tained, at Hore’ Dundee and Perth Ste am Offices, 18, |} VENTILATING WATERPROOF, also his well-known 
numerous leaux. &c. as illustratedin ‘ Ainsworth’s | Strand k : or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, ) WATERPROOF FROCK, in lieu of the ‘* Macintosh.” 
Magazine. | Wappi ue 1 oRE. Agen t and Wha irfiuger, | The host of imitations of both which have since ap- 
With THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. oars - —— Smee peared, and the increasingly extensive sale of the latter Sar 
To ec nelude with NORMA. | YPONG E—M METC AL FE’ "S SMY RNA } amoug the friends of those who have adop'ed it, are Ha 
Boxes 4s. P s. Gallery ls. Doors open at Half- | > } | gr ges proofs of their success. For the comiug season ] 
. : ba ere t SPONGE. guaranteed to the public in its pure aud | . rt] Ed 
past Six, « ‘e at Seven o’ Clock. | adtuend stats marché iis valuable vronenias! of absoroet . B. has now ready a large stock of the most modern a 
coos : - - | t mee tality. i \ in hilit tars PIO} ag \ at les } 3 and appropriate mi terials, also of first-rate garments, L. 
T. JAMES’S rHEATR | a a ne sort ; es Ab : ceca & tion iis | for Shooting, Fishing, Travelling, Riding, Driving, &e. d 
we G RANI D PUBLIC CONCERTS Recast pats ae Cee ety coer my | Xe. warranted (without confining perspiration,) to ex- 
nv A . 4 : } several merchants, to insure the direct v of the | ere ; ae bag ah Geka 
The Public is respecttully informed that Se el; i. _ * clude any description or quantity of rain whatever. 
~ : (ly inform Hat a o¢ importations into our hands; by this means securing it Wa z i, , ofer, &c.69, Cornhill 1 
Coucerts will be , e above Theatre. : s eae seit BSS. sete cd ER Berpor, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill, ! 
‘oucert @ |} trom any destructive process and deception that may be (6 dase teann Bishan te Street. ) aff 
gcc air ope : Beers , Hf ' RAL | used by the many intermediate hands it now has to pass | prising m Bishopsga ee C 
) nW cs of tl] woth ¢ OR | awh before reachiny the consumer, at onsequently | vn - a2 TITS re 
and INSTRCMES TAL. Perormance will | Setinen graatsaring nthe pheey The lunge of | PZUTLER'S C OMPOUND CONCEN- ti 
ae eapice pices ge Sie Noveuner, to | veunine Smyrna sponge can now be oltained. Caution PRATED DECOCTION. or FLULD EXTRACT bn 
se » and ¢ in the Address. To be had ouly at Mercare’s sole | 0! ARSAPAR ae is allowed by medical men to be 
the Series, the followiu Establishment, 130 B, Oxford St.ovposite Hanover e, | the best (asit isthe original) ot the now uumerous concen me 
tosstnr's STABAT MATER; 2 pete vl . setisbdieit et trat dpi eparation s of the kind. A dess apenemnesS, bs 
O , THE MOUNT OF OL IV ES; 1 with water, makes hala pist of the Compoune me 
Spour’s New Oratorio, THE FALL OF B AB YLON ‘on AU T ION TO F AMILI sS.— Many | of the same streugth aud composition as that the 
for th t Time in London, as perf ort rmed i the last pkeey ers of apparent respecta esti- | the British Pharmacop@ias. [tis prescribed : 
Norwich Fes ~ and Conducted by sor ge aden, tute alike of honour and of talent, are rT gto | ’ ative ins rofula, scurvy, eraptions of the skin, 
Principal Vocali Mi , Miss y, Mr. Hobbs, | i™@puse upon the public highly pernicious compounds as | and all cutaneous diseases; also has beeu fond extremely 
aud Mr, HH. | ps. TI la oy c iorus Will con- | the veal MACASSAR OIL tor the Hair, and KALYDOR | yseful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, 
i iar Forty Performers, including for the Ci mplexi n; they substitute either a fictitious | and after au improper ase of mercury f 
»ssors— Mes-1s. Wil ¥, E. name or the word ‘ Genuine” for that of * Rowland’s,”’ | ured and sold in pint bottle 5, 208. : half pin its, 105.5 
ll, Carte, Barrett, Laz s and recommend their trash under the lure of gcheap. } and quarter pints, 5s. Gd.; by Tuomas Burien, C hemist, 
’ LL. Phil ips, H. J. Banu ster, | To frustr uchimposition it isnecessary, on purchasing 4, Cheapside, Coruer of St. Paul's, Loudon; aud may be 
Hill, Kearns, H. Westrop, Pay- | €ither article, to sce that the word * Rowliud’s, ‘isouthe | obtained of J. Sanaer, 150, Oxtord Street; likewise o 
‘ace hs, H. Graves, ) er as fi lk ws ROWLAND 'S MACASSAR O1L, | Davenvorr and Srepman, 20, Waterloo Place, opposite 
Conductors— | Price ds. 6d. aud 7s. ; r Family B ttles, (containing four | the Post-oflice, Ediuburgh; or, by order, through any E 
Mr. H. Wesrrop. Prices of Admis- | 8™mall,) 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle; | other respe ‘table Druggist. the 
si l Pit Gd.; Gallery, 1s. 6d.; | ROWLAND’s K AL YDOR. 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle. | «* No.4, Cheay side, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. nop 
Pit Stalls, 6s.; Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, | *,” Be sure to ask for “ Rowland’s”’ articles. Seld by | No couuexion with : any other establishment of the same E 
li. Lis. 6d. and 2/, 25. ~ them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. name. Str 
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REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNCITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


LOAN, 


This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Co mpany, and offers 
tothe assured, among others, the following advantages — 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, for one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
risk of the borrc wer going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if evious 

4. Policies iudefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
mouths, upon satisfactory proof of he alth, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Oflicers in the An 














ny and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abioad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Imme ediate , Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities 
granted ; ancl Endowments for Children aud every other 
mole of provision for families arranged. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 

JosrrH Berrinae, Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Chapman Harnett, 
Esq. 
pe Hayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Coloue) Robinson 
S. W. Kowsell, Esq. 
Folliot Seott Stokes, Esq. 



















§, Adams Beck, Esq. 
James Burchell, Es 
Johu Clayton, I 
Solomon Cohen, 
John Cole, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. 
M.P. 


ie 
a 


QC. James Whiskin, Esq. 
a tin Sir A. P. Green, 
R.N. K.C.H. 


TRUSTEES. 

Richard Groom, Esq. 

| Philip Charles wens. Esq. 
Esq. P.R. 


Samuel Arbouin, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. 
Acruary—Peter ai indy, 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society will take place on the Jlst of 
December 1842. 

In the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 3lst 
of December 1841. 





Age at Ad- Sin Annual Amount of 
mission. Assured. Premium. Bonus. 
; 6 s. 4. & s&s. @, 
Me ccen SO osc. SSR 0 0 
(| ee BOP voce OUR @. ccvs 0 0 
Se cone BOO exes TE O'R acces 8 0 
We ses OU: sene Ae BS” Goes 0 0 
42 -- 2,000 .. fi ec me. Serer 10 0 
47 -. 2,000 8211 8 .... 301 14 0 


These results take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 
The disinien 8 of the Society will take place on the 3lst 








December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s cmeaing will be entitled to participate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 


of its first year 

Every person assured with the Society is peeve to 
attend aud vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the ‘Soc iety’s ac- 
counts. By order of the Board, 


Peter Haxpy, Actuary. 
i pNUTED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Earlof Errol | Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 











ASSURED, 


Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and 
Earl of Stair Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 
H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, E-q. 
— A n Biair Avarne, 


Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 
F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
5 John Ritchie, E sq. 
Assistant Resid ‘ut F. H. Thoms Esq. 
Secrerary—Patrick Maciutyre, rf 
This Company, established by 
affords the most perfect 


Ed. oo Esq. Resident 
? c E 











Act of Parliament, 
security in an ample paid-up 











Capital, aud iu the great success which has attended it 
sitice its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared iw addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud added 22, per cent per annum, from 


isured 


the date of the Policies, to those parties who had in 
With Profits. 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
i only a moiety need be paid tor 
us, Where the insurance is for lite. The 


sciule, al 







added to Policies since the commenc 
mpavy in March 1834 to the 31 t Dee. 
VS; 

Time Sum added 
Assured. to Policy. 
- 6 vears 10 months.,...£136 13 4 
SE VCOIBS. cceescescescss 50 00 
SF YCRIB». oc vscccccwce 60 00 
1 year eeeece ~0 00 





Every information will be 
the Reside 
nox Boyd, 


afforded on application to 
t Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Len- 
.8, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Freperic« [ave Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
po attends at the Oflice daily, about half past Two 
e 














f RITAN INL N LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, I, Princes Street, B tok, London. 

Tliis Lustitution is empowered bya: 1 | Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. ¢. 9, and is so const to afford 
the benefits of Life Ass urance, in their full rst extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to pres greater facilities and 
rccommodation than can be obtained in other offices. 

he decided superiority of its pla its claim te 
public preference and sapport, have been proved incon 
testibly by its extraordinary and ut 















recedeuted success. 

Extract * m Tucreasiig Rates of Premiam for an As 

surance of 1002. for Whole Term of Life 
Annual Premium payab 


Ist Five 2d Five{ 3d Five 





=< 


fih Five| Remain- | 
j 











| i 
| 
Age Years. | Years. | Years, Years. | er of life.| 
jee on Be peace) = 
£3.d.\/4 s.d\|£ 8. d. £8. a.\& 5. d. 
20;1 14/1 S51o}1 loll 1169/2 3 8 
}30}1 64/112 23119 12 74/217 6| 
}40);1161)2 4 4214 6.37314 3 4) 
}50/2167/3 9 444 555 63/613 7] 
Perer Moraison, Resident Director. 


A liberal Commission “allo wed wo Solicito:s and Ageuts. 


ME 8; ALF E'S , “NEW PA’ PTE RN 
TOOTH-BRUSI, MADE ON THE MOST 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE, aud patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated brash will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean in the most effectual and extraordinary mauner. 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth ; 
ls,each. Animproved CLorues BrusH, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring yg 
the finest nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and largeimportation of fine TurkeySponge; and 
Combs of all deseriptions. Cautiou.—To be had whole- 
sale and retail, only at Metcaure’s sole establishment, 
130 B, O» asford, Street, nearly opposite Hanover Square. 





Lately Published, in demy Kren Price 12s. Voluiae ¥ iI. 


t IS TORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Paraick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 
Including the Captivity and Execution of Queen Mary. 
The same vol. in post Svo. Price 6s. 
‘© One more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then me, aud long remain, th 
standard History of Scotla — Quarterly Review. 








Second Edition, in small 8vo. Price 5s. 
T ALES OF THE GREAT AND 
BRAVE. By M. Fraser Tyrier. 
Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black 
Prince, Joan of Are, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince 
Chi irles Edward Stuart, and Napoleou Bona —. 

‘Ac harming book, dedicated to a boy in ant 

of his fifth a ste ford Times. 

“This de olume has found such accepta- 
tion among youthful ré "ade rs, and a}l who love to gratify 
with amusing mental recreation, that a secoud 
edition tac 2en called for. Ci dan Mercury. 








icipation 












2 vols. small 8vo. Price 8s. 
§ ee R \D ITIONS OF EDINBURGH; 
Skete . s and Anecdotes of the City in former 





Times. By Roserr CHamBeRs. 
«A most: amusing g book, full of the best kind of anti- 
quarianism.’’— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Now complete, in 8 parts, to fourm 4 vols. 4to. Price 8}. 8s 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
e DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Parts L. to LV. comprise a new and improved Editiou 
of the Original Dictionary, edited by Joun JoHnstone. 
Parts V. tou VILL. consist ofa new issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary ; a work of equal size and 
value with the Original Dictiouary itself. 


Now Ready, Part 1V. Price 7d. of 
&U SAN HOPLEY ; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 
Cheap Genuine Edition. 

Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, Price 14d. The 
Original Edition was in3 vols. post Svo. Price ll. Lls. 6d. 
This Cheap Edition will cost about <s. 6d. 

« We expressed a very decided and favourabl e opi nion 
of the merits of the novel of Susan Hk pley on its first 
appearance, whit hits subsequent success has abundantly 
justified. Its decidedly instructive and moral tendency 
peculiarly fit it for the perusal of all classes.’’—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

This is the first number o 
i } . } 1 





f a reissue of a beautiful 
, full of the 1 phy _of — life. 

ince of Mrs Har tottagers 
we may confidently say that we ee rarely 
er met witha work of a similar nature more de- 
it has obtained 





rilton’s * 











or ne 
serviug of the well merited popularity 


Arl roath Guide. 


than ‘ Susan [Top 








Iu smalls ee Ss. 
oR 


rule F OEM 


“4 
4 
a 


sitar 





We have sel 
more delight in ‘the 
solein ie will ecom- 
— Glasgow Consti- 


had occasiot 





it the age of twenty-three died 


—EBeENezER Exuiorr. 


* Unstained 


und pure, 
Seotlaud’s secoud Burns. 

Wituiam Tarr, Ediubargh; Simpestin, MarsHat, and 
Co» London, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

rHE NEW C ne r A — UE OF 

IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, for Daily Read- 
ing. &c. Short Lessons, Slates, Copy books, and School 
Stationary, sold to Subscribers aud Schools at greatly 
reduced prices, is Now Ready and may be had Gratis, 
on application, by Netter or otherwise, at the Scciety’s 
Honse, Borough Road. 





Joun Picw'ron, Accoantant. 


TEW DESIGNS, PATTERNS, and 
| INVENTIONS.—The New Act to Consolidate 
F Amend the Laws relating to the COPYRIGHT OF 
DE SIGNS for Ornameuting Articles of Maunfacture. 
With Explanatory Notes, Practical Direetious, Table of 
Fees and Forms. By Messrs. Ropertson and Co. Agents 
for Reyistré ati m of Des ens and Solicitation of Patents, 
Just Pablished. Pric 
Also may be ad 
INSTRUCTIONS 
Gratis. 
‘* Mechanie’s Magazine”? and Patent and Designs Re- 
gistration Office, 165, Fleet Street. 


“JUST PUBLISHED, BY. wut TAKER AND CO. 














of Messrs. Robertson and Co. 


o INTENDING PATENTEES. 





Ave Maria 
HE HISTORY AND DESCRIP- 
TION O”% FOSSIL FUEL, 


AND COAL TRADE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Author of “ Treatise on Mauufactures in Metal,’ 
- in rdner’s Cye —— : 
Secoud Edition, 8vo 

URR’S ELEMEN TS ‘OF "P RACTI- 
CAL GEOLOGY; as applicable to Mining, En- 
gineering, Architecture, &c.; with a comprehensive view 
of the Geological Structure of Groat Britain. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and illustrated, foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 


cloth. 

N ITSCHERLICH’S PRACTICAL 
z AND EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
Adapted to Artsand Manufactures. Translated from the 
first pues of his Compendium, by Stapaen Love Ham- 
mick, M.D. Post 8vo. with upwards of 100 Wood-illus- 
trations, Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered 

|. eres ART OF PAINTING 
| IN OIL AND FRESCO Translated with 
cousiderable Additions, by W. B. Sanrsrreup Taytor, 
Senior Curator of the Living Mode! Acade ~. &e. with 
two Chromatic Tables, coloured. Post svo. 12s. cloth. 


~~ WORKS OF REFERENCE, 
ODD’S PEERAGE, BARON ETAGE, 


and KNIGHTAGE, comprehending all the 
changes of the recent additions and alterations conse- 
quent upon Births, Deaths, Marriages, and Promo- 
tions. Fep. 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 


‘| INGDOM’'S SECRETARY’S 
ASSISTANT; exhibiting the Mo le of Address- 
iug Persons of every Degree of Rauk. Seventh Edition, 


corrected, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 
RITER’S AND STUDENTS 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH L ANGU: AGE; 
on the Model of Cobbett’s, but divested of all political 
allusions. Royal 18mo. Js. cloth. 
\ RITER’S AND STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT, or a Comp is Dictionary of 
New Edition, improved, royal 18mo. 


THE COLLIERIES, 
REA 








Enzlis a ose 
3s. clot 
K I IGHTL EY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
A LAND, in a compendivus furm. vols. Svo. 11. 
lls 
: ORTON’S GENERAL BIOGRA- 
—-- DICTIONARY. 3 thick vols. 8vo. 


> 


Price 2/. 2s. cl 
Dictes ARY OF ENGLISH 
QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS. 


dvols. 12mo. 21s. 


N OORE’S DICTIONARY = 
Bt FOREIGN aud CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 
with English Trausiations. Post. 8vo. 12s. 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


rINHE ANATOMY of MARRIAGE in 
its Philosophical, Domestic, aud Hygienic re tr bce: 
s Cases, Aneedotes, &c. 
sis for the closet perusal of those denied or 
diffident, yet desir. us of z social happiness, ma- 
rital attributes, and healthy perpetuity, with uar a 
Engravings. By Paii.esor. M-D. Pr +3.; by post, 
SHerwvuop, 23, Paternoster Row; Cary ALHO. it, 
Fleet Street; M 39. Cornhill. 





respondence 











AN 





The ANATOMY of SYPHILIS, &e. (p-p. 300) Price 
3s.; by Post, 00 kugravings, and nearly 200 Cases 
and preserip 
‘_ MODE RN TREATMENT OF 

SYPHILIS, in its primary, secondary, aud 


explained, 





hereditary relations rat 1 
ilso, all those di t 
cident tot 
those functional and or s 
local and constitutional debility, that arise from early 
improvidences, uudue excitation, or the wear aud tear 
of human life By R. J. Curverweiri, M.D. M.R.C.S. 

To be had « y JALLO, 
bp Fleet Stre Author, 
, Arundel Stu 


STOPPING 


comprising 








1e structures Inve 








f SHERy 20D, 2s, 





, Coruhill; or the 





DECAYED 
Patronized by her 

i her Royal 
lity. Mr. 
ing Decayed 
superior to 
u the tooth 
— and 

rel, and 
ie extrac- 
ess of decay, 












useinul iui masticatic 





and renders them ay All per- 
|} sons can t Mr. Th mass Succedaneum “themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 


are enclosed Pr pared and Sold by Mr. THomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Bermers Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s.6d. Sold, by his ; ppeintmeut, by all respectable 


Medicine Venders. 
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On Thursday Next, the _— instant, Will be Published, 
iu 8vo. 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By the Rt. Hon. Tuomas Basinaron Macavutay. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 


THE MINES AND COLLIERIES BILL. 

Now Ready, in 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE MARQUESS OF LONDON- 
DERRY’S LETTERS TO LORD ASHLEY, 
M.P., ON THE MINES AND COLLIERIES BILL. 
Henry Co.svrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlvorough St. 


ONFIDENCE IN GOD; 
THE ONLY TRUE REST FOR THE SOUL 
AND REFUGE IN THESE ALARMING TIMES, 
One vol. feap. Price 5s. 
London: J. Harcuarvand Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
(Opposite the Albany.) 














In3 vols. Post 8vo. 
é eo MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
With Seventy Illustrations on Steel, by G. Cruikshank, 
Is Now Ready, and to be had at ali the Libraries. 


Cunnincuam aud Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide St. 
Trafalgar Square. 





On the Ist November, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map aud 
Engravings, 

SIA MINOR, PONTUS, AND 

ARMENIA; being Researches in those 

Countries; with some Accouut of the Antiquities and 
Geology. By W. I. Hamiton, Esq. M.P. 
Secretary to the Geological Society. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Published, this Day, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. containing 
above 3.000 pages, 5/. 5s. bds. 
HE LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 


Evidence in Civil Actions, Arbitration, and 
Awards: with an Appendix of the New Rules, the 
Statutes of Set-off, Interpleader, aud Limitation, and the 
Decisions thereon. 

By Arcatnatp Joun Steruens, Barrister at-Law. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





On Thursday next the 27th inst. will be Published, hand- 
somely printed in 1 vol. square crown 8yo, with above 
120 Enugravings, P 

SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing 
an Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, 
and Gums, mentioued in the Bible; with an enumeration 
of the Texts in which they are mentioned, 
By Lady Cattcort. 

Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood-Engravings. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING CHESs. 
Published This Day, 12mo. pp. 144, Part First, witha 

Chess-Board on the new system, printed on a sheet, 

5s. cloth, z : 

HESS EXEMPLIFIED in a Concise 
and Easy Notatiou, greatly facilitating Practice. 

Being an Iutroduction to the Game, on a system of Pro- 

gressive Instruction and Examples, 

By the late Parstpent or A Seiecr Cuess Crus. 

** The features of this admirable little guide to chess 
are three : the work is clearly and judiciously written ; 
a new notation is used for describing actual moves, by 
which means the description of a game is much ab- 
breviated, and the student follows the manceuvres with 
more ease ; lastly, the elements of the game appear to 
us to be taught in a clearer, easier, and sounder mode,”’— 
Spectator. 

London; Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











On November Ist, Price 31s. 6d. with a beautiful Wood- 
Engraving ou every page, Vol. 1 of the 
Ree OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. Hatt, Esq. F.S.A. 

Containing : Chevy Chace, Children in the Wood, 
Fair Rosamond, Demon Lover, Nut Brown Mayd, Kom- 
pion, Child of Eile, Two Brothers, Blind Beggar, Robin 
Goodfellow, Sir Patrick Spens, Gil Morice, Sir Aldingar, 
Sir Lancelot du Lake, King Arthur's Death, Heire of 
Linve, Lord Soulis, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, 
Fause Foodrage, Genevieve, Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William, Birth of St. George, Mermaid, Sir Agilthorne, 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter, and Dens of Yarrow. 

Illustrated by Frauklin, Creswick, Redgrave, Herbert 
Mextows, Dadd, Townseud, Frith, Ward, M‘lan, Cur- | 
bouid. Toy, Warreu, Gilbert, Williams, and Scott. 

London; J. How, 132, Fleet Street. 


WORKS ON GARDENING. Y 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN; 
ite Cultivation, and General Arraugement. Hlus- 
trated by 12 elegantly Coloured Groups of Flowers, and 
8 Plates of Gardens. Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

THE GREEN-HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, aud STOVE. 
By Cuarves M'Inrosu, T.C.H.S. _ Illustrated by 18 
Groups of Flowers, Coloured after Nature, and nume- 
rous Iilustratious on Wood. Price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
and gilt edges. 

THE ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN; including 
the Management of all Wall, Standard, and Espalier 
Fruit-Trees, and the Forcing Pit. By Cuartes M‘INtosn. 
T.C.H.S. Illustrated by 18 Groups of the most Choice 
Fruits, Coloured after Nature, and numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

London: W. S. Oar and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 








A New Edition of om i 
HE HON. C. GRiMSTON’S 
COMMON PRAYER BOOK AND PROPER 
LESSONS. In a larger type than any of the former 
Impressions. The Prices are as follow— 


Mor. Elega::t. Plain. Calf. 
£5. da & 3. d. £38. d. 

Largersize... 2 06 0 .. 115 0 .. 110 0 
Secondsize.. 115 6 .. 110 0 .. 15 0 
Smallersize.. 1 40 .. 110 .. 016 0 


N.B. The peculiar advantage of this arrangement 
consists in having the entire Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices, in a large clear t\ pe, in two portable volumes, one 
for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 

London: J. Hatcaarp and Son, Piccadilly, aga 
the Albany); who have constantly on hand a large as- 
sortment of Bibles, Prayers, and Companions to the 


Now Ready, the Second Edition, Price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


gilt-edges, 
HE LADIE’S COMPANION TO 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 9rna- 
mental Fi; nts usually grown in Gardens and Shiub- 
beries; with full directions for their Cu'ture. 

By Mrs. Loupon. 
London: Published by Witiram Sarta, 113, Fleet St. 





Now Ready. Part LIT. of a New Work, 
C HRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Designed and Lithographed by Joan Grunert. 

Illustrating the Reigns of Edward III. to Henry VI.; 
accompanied with a Tabular Sheet of letterpress. 

Every Part contains Five Plates, aud each Plate illus- 
trates a Reign. Price 7s. 6d, Tinted, or 15s, beautifully 
Coloured. 

Roaxe and Varty, Educational Depository, 31, Strand. 


HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry STePHENs. 

Part VIII. will be Published on the Ist of November, 
when the Monthly Issue will be resumed. 

The First Volume, consisting of the seven Parts pub- 
lished, illustrated with Seventeen Engravings on Steel, 
and nearly Two Hundred Wood cuts, may now be had, 
bound in cloth, Price 30s. 

The Second Volume will complete the Work. 
Wittram Biackwoup aud “ons, Edinburgh and London. 








This Day is Published, Price 4s. 
THELWOLD; A _ Tracepy. 
By Wiutram Snrra, Esq. 

** This Tragedy is genuine. It has the broad and true 
mark; like the Saxon uature of the men through whom 
it speaks to us, it is cast in a mingled mould of strength 
andsweetness. The characteristic of that Saxon age was 
its war of mind and will against affections, resolute as 
both; and it is this which gives power and beauty to the 
Tragedy of Athelwold.—Eraminer, Oct. lth 1842, 

Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Ediuburgh ; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 





This Day is Published, iu 1 vol. royal 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, Price 20s. 
HE GRASSES OF SCOTLAND. 
Containing a SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION OF 
EACH SPECIES, Remarks on their Use in Agricul- 
ture, &c, 

By Ricuarn Parnett, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated with a Figure of each Species and several 
Varieties, amounting toOne Hundred and Thirty ; Drawn 
and Engraved by the Author. 

WituraAm Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mall, Loudon. 


Next Week Will be Published, 
In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. the Third Volume of 
HE RECREATIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
ContTENTs. 

1. Christopher in his Aviary. 

2. Dr. Kitchiner. 
» Soliloquy on the Seasons, 
A few Words ou Thomson. 
. The Snowball Bicker of Pedmount. 
Christmas Dreams. 
- Our Winter Quarters, 
Stroll to Grassmere. 

L’ Envoy. 

Witiiam Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 

Pall Mall, London. 
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This Day is Published. in 10 large vols. 8vo. 7/7. 15s. 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE; 
from the Commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By ArcurBap Attson, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
“There is much in Mr. Alison's ‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’ against which we intend to record 
our decided protest, aud there are some parts of it which 
we shall feel compelled to notice with strong disapproba- 
tion. We, therefore, hasten to preface our less favour- 
able remarks by freely acknowledging that the present 
work is upon the whole a valuable add:tion to European 
literature ; that it is evidently compiled with the utmost 
care, and that its narration, so far as we can judge, is not 
ow by the slightest partiality.’’—Edinburgh Review, 

o. 153. 

“*We have at length arrived at the tenth and closing 
volume of Mr. Alison’s able and important work ; and, 
while we congratulate the writer on the intelligence 
which conceived, the talent which sustained, and the 
vigour which completed such a performance, we still 
more congratulate the country on the possession of one 
of the noblest offerings which our age has laid upon the 
altar of historic literature.”’—Blackwvod's Magazine. 
Witiram Briackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, October 22. 
« MR. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
ARRATIVE OF THE LATE EX- 
PEDITION to CHINA, from the commeucement 
of the War to the present Period, with Sketches of the 
Manners and Customs of that singular and almost un- 
known country. By Commander J. Extior Bineuam, 
R.N. Late First Lieut. of H. M.S. Modeste. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bd. 
II. 
SELF- DEVOTION; or, the History of Katharine Ran- 
dolph. By the Author of ‘The Only Daughter.”’ Edited 
by the Author of ‘* The Subaitern.’’ 3 vols. 


III. 
LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, illus- 
trative uf her personal history, now first Published, with 
an jutroduction by Aones Sratckianp. Author of ‘ The 
Lives of the Queens of England.”’ 

2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 21s, bound. 
THE NABOB AT HOME; or, THE RETURN TO 
ENGLAND. By the Author of “ Life in India.’’ 3 vols. 
** This novel will afford no less amusement to those of 
our countrymen and women who have closed their career 
in India, and are enjoying its results at home, than valu- 
able and difficult to be procured information, to those who 





Just Published, 

NGRAVINGS AFTER THE BEST 
_4 PICTURES OF THE GREAT MASTERS, 

Dedic ited, by Command, to her Majesty. 

PART V. Containing, 

“ The Virgin and Child,’’ after Mvrtico. 

“* Coronation of Mary de Medicis, Queen of France, 

1610,”’ after Rusens. 

*« The Farmer's Family,”’ a‘ter Wovverman, 
PART IV. Contains, 

“« The Blind Fiddler,” afier Sir Davie Wrixie. 

*¢ Landscape with Goats,’’ after Cravpr Lorrarg, 

“' The Sacrifice at Sistra,’’ after Rapaaen. 

Priuts, 18s.; Proufs, 3ls. 6d. ; befuie letter, 42s, 
Any Engraving separately, 7s. 6d.; India Proof, 12s, 
London: Connagantand PuckLe; and ACKERMAN and 

Co. Edinburgh: Roserr Simpson. 


Just Published, 
YLD’S SKETCH of the NORTH. 
EASTERN BOUNDARY BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN and the UNITED STATES, as settled by 
Treaty, 9th August 1842. 2s. Sheet; 3s. 6d. Case. 
WYLD'S NEW MAP OF AFGHANISTAN Capu- 
BUL, PUNJAB, &c. with Notes. 1 Sheet, 10s. 6d.; in 
a Case, 14s. 
DITTO, Cheaper Edition. } Sheet,8s.; ina Case, 12s, 
MAP OF AFGHANISTAN, to show the Movements 
of the Anglo-Indian Army, 1 Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 7s. 6d, 
WYLD'S NEW MAP OF CHINA; Compiled from 
Original Sketches. 1 Large Sheet, 8s.; in Case, 12s, 
MAP of the SEA-BOARD of CHINA, from Canton 
to Pekin; with Plans of Pekin, Ting-Hai, Canton, &e, 
5s. Sheet: 7s. 6d. Case. 
James Wyxp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross 
East, London. 


NEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
being the Duplicates (in every department of Lite- 
rature) of ANDREWS’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
167, New Bond Street. The Catalogue is Now Ready 
for Delivery, Gratis. It is printed on a large sheet of 
paper, and sent Postage Free. These Books are with- 
drawn from the Library to make room for the multipli- 
city of New Publications, which are supplied in unlimited 
numbers to the Subscribers of this Library. Terms of 
Subscription, &c. to be had on application, or forwarded 
to any part of the Country. N.b. Persons desirous of 
establishing Book-Clubs or Circulating Libraries will 
find the above worthy their attention. 
ANDREWS’S LIBRARY, 167, New Bond Street, 
adjoining the Clarendon Hotel. 


HEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS. 

COOPER'S PILOT, SPY, PIONEERS, MOHICANS, 
LIONEL LINCOLN, PRAIRIE, RED ROVER, 
WATER WITCH, &c. complete at 1s. each. 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, LADY of 
the LAKE, MARMION, &c. 6d. and 8d. each. 

LEE’S CANTERBURY TALES complete, eloth bis, 3s, 

Also, a COLLECTION of the most POPULAR 
WORKS of the day, by Eminent English aud American 
Authors, complete, at from 6d. to ls. 4d. each. 

Catalogues gratis. A liberal allowance to the Trade, 

Merchants, Captains, &c. 

Pablished by N. Bruce, at the Novel Newspaper 

Office, 6, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, London. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 














NEW AGRICULTURAL ALMANACK,. 

On November 24th will be Published, by the STA- 
TIONERS’ COMPANY, Price ls. comprising nearly 
100 closely-printed pages, 

HE FARMER’S CALENDAR, and 
Diary of Geueral Instruction in the most Improved 

Modes of Agriculture and Gardening; being an Almanack 

of Daily and Useful Iuformation for the Uuited Kingdom 

for the year 1843. To be continued Annually. 
By an Experrencep AGRICULTURIST. 

London : Printed for the Company oF Srarroners, and 
Sold by G. Greenuist, at their Hall, Ludgate Street; and 
by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 

*,* Besides a Complete Calendar for the year, includ- 
ing the Risings and Settings of the Sun, Moon, and 
Plavets, the Eclipses, and other Diurnal Occurrences, it 
will comprise Monthly Directions in Agriculture and in 
Gardening; a great variety of useful topics connected 
with these important pursuits; the Fairs of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; numerous Tables, &c. Also the 
Royal Family, the Ministry, Houses of Parliament, and 
the privcipal Official Persons in the Law Departmeats, 
Public Offices, &c. 

Advertisers are informed, that appropriate Advertise- 
meuts will be admitted, at a moderate charge, if left at 
Statiouers’ Hall prior to the Ist of November. 








Lately Published, 
At 4 and 5, York Strect, Covent Garden, 
ENRY G. BOUN’S GUINEA 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in 1 remarkably thick 
vol. 8vo. extending to 2,100 pages, half-bound red mo- 
rocco, With Mexible back. Itcomprehends above 300,000 
volumes, in every department of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, and in most lavguages, and is the largest assort- 
ment ever offered for sale by a bookseller, Moderate 
prices are affixed to all the fine and curious books, and 
reduced prices to most of the modern publications; and 
upwards of five thousand bibliographical Notices are in- 
terspersed., There are few Bovks of importance, Old or 
New, Euglish or Foreign, but what may be procured from 
the Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 
The Price of the Catalogue will be allowed to Gen- 
tlemen making purchases to the exteut of 20/. ; or it will 
be refunded on return of the Catalogue within six months. 
Public Libraries in all parts of the world may obtain 
the Catalogne Gratis, on applying for it by post, with in- 
structions how to seud it. : 
As there are several firms similar in name, with which 
the Advertiser is not in the least degree connected in 
business, please to observe the Address, and to prevent 
mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 

4 and 5, York Street, Cavent Garden. 





London : Printed by Josep Cxayton, of No. 7, Windsor 





are looking to that country as the arena of their future 





Altar, in every variety of biuding. 


struggle for fortune or fame.’’—Sun, 


Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saturpay, 22d Ocronzs 1842. 
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